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NOTE 

Tlic orthography of proper- names follows the system adopted by 
tho Indian Govemment for tho Imperial Gazetteer of India. Tliat 
system, while adhering to tho popular spelling of -very well-known 
places, such ns Punjab, Foonn, Deccan, &c., employs in all other 
cases the vowels with the following uniform sounds : — 
a, as in woman : a', as in father : ^ ns in ktn : t, as in intrigue : 
0, as in cold : -u, ns in bull : «, as in rulo. 
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In ilic follf>^Ying ? tin nUYiiipl. Imp Itvtn mane to 
»nt< rt ;■( tlit? rfa'lcr in n reinoto mid, at Fijilit, im* 
littnictivt* jiiilijtTl. Tlu* t'McufO is hinted on the title- 
prsjre. The man of wham we treat was an Indian 
tnhrr of txci pruijinl capacity in tinn’S of exct-jitioiml 

ditVimltv. Pom hefore the sack of Dcllii hv K.'tdir 

• • 

Shfih he lived to within ten years of Lord l-ake’s occn- 
jtjilion of the same imperial city. His life, therefore, 
exactly carresj>nnds to the hour between the darkm-f-s 
of anarchy and the dawn of order, while his lahouni 
helped to make it jiass. Himself a lover of order, ho 
did what in him lay to clear away the worst havoc of 
war and rapine, and the consequent demornlisation: 
and to prepare the shattered fabric of socictj* for 
restoration and reform. IlinduBtdn, hy which we arc 
to understand the Korthern Provinces of the Mughal 
Kmpirc, had for n time been civilised and prosperous. 
Tavernier, writing about 1669, speaks of Shiih Jniifin, 
then, lately dead, as ‘ that groat king during whose 
reign there was such n strictness in the civil 
government, and parlicularly for the security of the 
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highways, that there was never any occasion to put 
any man to death for robbery.’ A hundred years 
later it was observed that ‘The country was tom to 
pieces by civil ware and groaned under every species 
of domestic confusion. Villainy was practised in 
every form ; all law and religion were trodden under 
foot, the bonds of private friendship and connection, 
as well as of society and government, were broken ; 
and every individual, as if in the midst of a forest of 
wild beasts, could rely upon nothing but the strength 
of his .owii arm.’ (Dow ; quoting native authority.) 
Such was the moral chaos that had followed the 
decline of the Empire; and, if ijie British rule has 
obliterated those marks of ruin and brought back 
civilisation, it is in some degree to Sindhia that 
the subjects of that rule are indebted for the first 
preparatory step. > 

Short as is the narrative, it has been found im- 
possible to avoid the introduction of some extraneous 
matter. A mere biographical memoir, even if the 
materials of such were forthcoming, would not convey 
much instruction or pleasure to the reader.- The 
French historical doctrine of the milieu may have 
been somewhat over-indulged of late years. In Mr. 
Bussell Lowell's Essay on Milton we have an amusing 
account of a learned Professor’s biography of that 
poet ; in which historical pages ore rarely diversified 
by occasional appearances of Milton: and the accom- 
plished critic says that the reader is only reconciled 
when he calls to mind that this fair-haired stranger 
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is, in fact, the protagonist. In the drama before us 
the protagonist is almost identified -with the scenes 
in -which he moved and the events in which he bore 
an influential part. He belongs at once to the faded 
Court of the Mughals and to the busy camp of the 
Mardthds : and the whole of his career is visible in 
the light of such relations. A man like Sindhia has 
no private life ; and to understand what he was we 
must be shown what he did. 

We must therefore endeavour to realise wha€ was 
the Empire at whose agony our hero assisted and to 
whose estate he, for a time, administered; and we 
must seek some samples of the anarchy firom which 
he delivered Hindustan. At the same time, we shall 
have to remember that Sindhia was not, originally, a 
native of Hindustan j and we must study, however 
briefly, the nature of that strange, community in 
Southern India which, taking up the lapsed greatness 
of the old kingdom of Kamata, almost succeeded in 
uniting the entire Indian peninsula in a universal 
Hindu Empire. 

To do all this requires that we should be prepared 
to find copious and variegated materials digested into 
a result which may be found undesirably narrow. 
A small book may be found hard to read — as it, 
proverbially, is to write. 

Our foundations have gone wide if not deep. Among 
the authorities to which those* desirous of ftirther 
information, or extended treatment, may profitably 
refer, may be named the undermentioned: — 
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(i) History of the Mahmttas. Janies Grant Duff, 
3 vols. 1826. 

(а) Memow of Central India. Sir John Malcolm, 
a vols. i8ao. 

(3) Memoire of Col. Joe. Skinner, G.B. Baillie 
Fraser, a vols. 1851. 

(4) Memoire du Comte de Boigne (by his son). 
Chamh^. 1829. 

(5) Siar-ul-niutdkharCn (Ghuldm Hosain Khdn, 
translated by a French Creole employed in the office 
of Warren Hastings : his name -was Kaymond, and 
his notes are interesting). 3 vols. 

( б ) Tdrikh-i-Muscfari. (Untranslated MS. by a 
Muhammadan gentleman in the service of the famous 
Muhammad Baza Khdn, Naib Sdba of Bihar, \7h0se 
title, ‘Muzafar Jang,’ is preserved in the title.) 
Some account of these -w^orks will be found in 
Dowson’s Elliot, viii. 

(7) Col. Malleson’s Final French Struggles (London, 
1884) gives a good account of the doings of Gen. 
de Boigne and some of the minor European ad- 
venturers. 

(8) Constant reference is made in the text to the 
Imperial ’Gazetteer of India', and the spelling of 
Oriental words is taken, generally, from the spelling 
adopted in the xivth vol., or Index, of that valuable 
work. 

O 

[The account of the campaign of 1760-1 is chiefly 
derived from the narrative of Pandit Kdsi BSi 
(iii, Asiatic Researches, 91 ff.). The writer was a 
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Secretary of the Oudh Naw/lb, nnd present, both in 
the preliminary negotiations nnd on the Held of battle : 
his desci'iption is remarkable as a' unique nairativc 
of military events by a Hindu civilian 

In Forrests Selections from the Slaie-jiapers of the 
Government of Iiulia, 3 vols., Calcutta, 1890, will bo 
found a valuable series of minutes nnd despatches 
by Warren Hastings. See, also, Captain Trotters 
monograph in this series.] 

* A dci-niUHl nccount of iho c.*itnpiiign, b.nsod on n colltifion of 
(his nnd other contcinpomrr nnrmtivcs, will ho found in sny Fall 
<if the llojlml Empire (3rd edition, 1887.'. llolk.nr’s point of view 
will bo feon (0 have been occ.'isionnlly Inljon in Grant Duff (vol. ii, 
pp. 140-156). 

Tho omission to cito Tod's Eajasthan may bo thought to demand 
explanation. It is a noblo book, full of priceless lufonnntion nnd 
inspired by n fine enthusiasm. Dut this very inspiration renders 
the author an unsafe guide in regard to tho relations and dealings 
of tho Ddjputs with other tribes. 




CHAPTER I 
Intkoduotory 

The Hindu confcdcracj’ of -wlncli the subject of this 
book was, in his time, a prominent member, indicates 
an. episode in that perennial struggle which has been 
going on for eight centuries in India between the 
social and religious sjstcm of tho Hindus and that of 
their Musalmfm compatriots. Neither Musalmfin nor 
Hindu society can be considered ‘ national,’ though, as 
earlier conquerors who havo associated and assimilated 
with the original inhabitants, tho Hindus naturally 
appear now to represent whatever may bo found at 
all deserving tho name of an Indian nationality. 

Mahdrtlshtra, meaning tho tract bounded on tho 
west by tho ocean, on tho north by the Narbadd, on 
tho east by the Waingangd, and on tho south by the 
Krishna rivers, was a Hindu kingdom in tho time of 
Hiuen Tsiang, tho Chinese pDgrim (640 A.D.), of which 
the capital was at Kalydni, or Kalydn, near tho 
modern city of Bombay, in tho sixteenth century 
the Fortuguoso obtained a considerable footing in 
Mahdrdshtra, of which fragments are still in existence, 
notably the town and territory of Goa. The people. 
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however, had been known for some time from the 
name of their country : for the name Marhat occurs 
in the liislory of Sultfm Juna (or Muhammad Tughlak) 
who invaded Southern India in the middle of the 
fourteenth century ; and before long we find mention 
of them in connection with the Musalmfm kingdom of 
Bijapur. Yusaf 'Adil Sh^h, the first of the ‘Adil 
Shfihi dynasty, is said to have given command of 
1 a,ooo infantry to a Hindu Chief from that country ; 
and in the reigns of his successors they freely shared 
in public employment. They were known as light 
cavalry, and they seem to have taught the Bijapur 
Musolmdns that system of guerilla warfare to which 
the Idngdom owed its ability to resist its enemies for 
neai'ly two hundred j'cars. 

So much has this sj'stem 'of war been celebrated 
that we have fallen into a way of thinking of the 
people of Mahilrdshtra as all homogeneous and a mere 
tribe of predatory ridel's. The facts, however, do 
not altogether afiSrm this view. On the contrary we 
find them divided, like Hindu, societies elsewhere, into 
distinct classes: the Briihmans, who have been the 
most distinguished in public affairs ; an ordinary class 
of fighting men claiming to be descended from 
Eajput immigrants; the Kwnbis, or agriculturists; 
and a .mixed multitude of townsmen and artisans, 
often called, locally, ShmikarjdU, probably sprung from 
marriages between the pure Hindu immigrants and 
the aboriginal women. Their state appears to have 
at once adopted the character of a federal common- 
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wealth and a military monarchy ; where the king was 
assisted by Brahman counsellors, and the rural (7om- 
ifnunes sent the flower of their young men to serve 
in a more or less embodied militia. These peasant 
warriors were despised by the arrogant and luxurious 
Muhammadans, both for their lack of pomp and 
splendour, and for something business-like and un- 
cbivah'ous in their manner of fighting. But those 
were the very qualities which led to the first successes 
of the people of MahSrdshtra when the Musalmdn 
power ran to seed. Could the Mughals have stayed 
their own degeneracy, and at the same time could they 
'have emplqyed the Mardthds as the Cossacks and 
TJhlans of their unwieldy armies, they might have 
used them with irresistible effect in the conquest of 
the Deccan; and might, possibly, have succeeded in* 
the scheme, in itself not unreasonable, of consolidating 
the whole peninsula of India into one Empire. 

But D^s aliter visvm; and when the great but 
mistaken attempt of the Emperor 'Alamgir, commonly 
known as Aurangzeb, had ended in disaster, the de- 
struction of the southern Musalm^n kingdoms only 
swept a clear field for the MarS,thd enterprise. Then 
they found the opportunity for which they had been 
so long waiting : they adopted wider aims, and a more 
imposing style; adding to their direct possessions 
while they extended their indirect sway and influence 
in every direction. As this extension proceeded they 
organised their habits of levying contribution on the 
subjects of other States. At last their system of 
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tribute came to spread over almost the wliole of the 
peninsula. It was not so much an Empire as an 
Anti-empire. Let others, they seemed to say, under- 
take the task of administration and of watching for 
the welfare of the multitude. They will be making 
honey not for themselves; on their most prosperous 
towns and parishes, wo will, without unnecessary 
violence or mischief, make our regular and understood 
claim of twenty-five per cent, of the revenues, surely 
not an exorbitant commission for abstaining from 
disturbing their enjoyment of life and property. ‘ Do 
thou,’ said Vir^l, ‘ remember, 0 Koman, to rule the 
peoples.’ Tlie Fata Ilaratica was founded on the’ 
opposite principle : — ‘ Take pay for not ruling.’ 

The modem power of this extraordinary race arose 
'in the reign of the Emperor Shfih Jahfm, and owed 
its origin to the strenuous efibrts of that Mughal 
monarch to annex the territory of Bijapur and 
abolish its sovereignty. Wo need not hero go into 
the detailed history of the Bijfipur State ; it will be 
enough to say that it grew out of a satrapy of the old 
Southern Musalmdn Empire of the so-called ‘Bahmani’ 
dynasty, which became independent under a Turkmdn 
governor named Yusaf ‘Adii about the eiid of the 
fifteenth century A.D. In the time of Shdh Jahdn 
the nominal ruler was a minor, and the Begency was 
for some time held by a Mardthd captain, named 
Shdhji Bhonsld, who aided the Emperor to overthrow 
the neighbouring power of the Nizdm Shdh, at 
Ahmadnagar, and is famous as the founder of the 
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family nficrwanls elevated to a brief but bright 
omincncc l\v bis son, ■ SbfibjfB great title to dis- 
tinction is that bo was the father of the still more 
distinguished Sivnjl. 

That remarkable man went early to a far greater 
length than bis father; possessed himself of forts, 
organised a regularly-paid army, both horse and foot, 
and finallj’ assumed the functions and insignia of a 
king. He shook off his connection with Bijiipur and 
with the Mughals; and laid the foundation of that 
inveterate system of depredation and hostilit}'' which, 
under his successor, finally woro out the courage of 
Aurangr.eb and introduced the germ of decay into his 
empire. His grandson, having been in his youth 
a captive at court, adopted Mughal manners : and the 
power of the Stale fell into the hands of a dynasty 
of Br/lhman ministers under whom the civil adminis- 
tration became organised, and the military system 
was raised to much pomp and splendour. The robes 
of empire now hung not ungracefully on the limbs 
of a Hindu, and one of two things was bound to 
happen ; either there would bo a new empire, doomed 
to rise and fall after the usual manner, or a federal 
India must bo bom, under the protection of a new 
and foreign power. Tlio subject of the present 
narrative becomes the necessary man of an epoch of 
transition when this point was still undetermined ; a 
transition between guerilla foraging and scientifio 
war. 

Mddhava Bfio, or ‘Madhoji,’ Sindhia has been 
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described, on good autboritj, as ‘a statesman and 
soldier of almost unsurpassed ability’ (Imp. Gazetteer 
of India, V. 230). He rose to rule in Hindustan 
without altogether losing touch with the distant and 
difficult politics of the Mar£th& State. Like other 
unusually successful men, he was partly the child of 
his time and partly its creator. Ordinary average 
success is often produced by the qualities of the 
commoner class, such as docility and power of adapta- 
tion ; but this man’s was another, and a fairer kind 
of success. He changed the habits of men, gave a 
new direction to their thoughts, and prepared a social 
revolution. He did so because his aims were clear 
and reasonable, definitely conceived and resolutely 
pursued, without ignoring the continuity of human 
interests. 

But, before proceeding to support these claims by 
an examination of M^dhava’s record, it will be de- 
sirable to say a few words concerning the scene .on 
which he played his part, and the events which pre- 
ceded his appearance. Lidia, in his time, was ‘a 
geographic expression,’ just as, then and long after, 
was the case with Italy. The Alpine and Subalpinc 
region of the peninsula was peopled by hardy races 
with whom he, as much as possible, avoided contact. 
From the Sutlej river to the Narbadd is a bilateral 
region sending mighty streams to the Arabian sea 
and the bay of Bengal. Within its points are old 
nations, with their forts, and cities, and fields, where 
the shepherd and the husbandman contend as in the 
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days of Cain and Abel. Beyond the Ifarbadfi is a 
further region of hill and plain and river, inhabited 
b}' races of less contentious habits and a more recent 
civilisation. In both of these last-named regions 
our hero played a conspicuous part for more than a 
generation. 

India’s three great natural divisions, thus hastily 
delineated, are described by modem European geo- 
graphers as cardinal sections ; and they are, moreover, 
kno-wn to Orientals ; by whom, however, they are 
more usually subdivided, the subdivisions being 
called by many names. The first contains several 
regions ; omitting AfghJinisMn, Kashmir, and the 
Punjab, which will not enter into our narrative, 
there remain two to be specified in the lower, or 
alluvial, portion. The northernmost is known as 
Bjndustiin, a name often given by Europeans to the 
whole peninsula, but reserved by the natives to the 
tract bordered on the north by the Sutlej river, and 
.on the south by the Chambal. Its eastern slope, 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, is known as the 
DoSb, or, as might be said in Latin, * Mesopotamia,’ 
but it also includes the Trans-Gangetic Provinces of 
Katahr (or Bohilkhand) and Oudh. South of the 
Chambal, and partially di'aining to the west, is the 
hill-country of the Arfivalli and Vindhya ranges, in 
whose embraces lie the states of the Bdjputs, old 
tribes of the Hindus driven thither before the early 
Musalmdn invaders. To the east of these, and south- 
ward to the Narbadd, the country is called Central 

B 
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India; and horo lio tlio original fiofs of M/ilw/i and 
Gwalior, acquired in tlio eighto'ontli century by the 
clans of Sindbia and Holkar and still bold by tbo 
respective chiefs of those Houses. Still further to 
the eastward lio the minor provinces of Bhoplil and 
Bundolkhand. The last region is south of the 
Narbadd, called in history ‘ The Deccan ' ; containing 
likewise many provinces, divided by limits which 
have fluctuated as one dynasty or tribe has advanced 
or receded \ 

Nevertheless, throughout this vast and varied pen- 
insula, a tendency towards union has been pbserved 
in many stages of its history. Mythical monarchies 
of aU India had floated vaguely in popular tradition 
when, in the sixteenth century, one of those move- 
ments so frequent in cold countries drew the ‘Mughals’ 
from Kdbul down upon the sunny south It cost 
them two hard struggles; but scarcely was their 
empire consolidated under the great Akbar when the 
idea was revived of ‘bringing all India under one 
chhatri ’ (umbrella, the symbol of Empire). 

The reduction of ambitious feudatories and rebel- 
lious 'officials once accomplished, the process ' began. 
Radiating from Agra and Delhi the emperors slowly 
extended, their power : building their palaces at ' 

' Tho namo of 'Doccan' is as old ns tlio Grook geographer 
Ptolomy. Etymologically, the word is DalMn = ‘South’ (‘right- 
band ’ is the same in Sansltrit, and supposing the face to the East). 

3 ]i<or some account of this race and its conquests sec the author’s 
Shi{c!tofiheSistorii<ifSindostan. 
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Allnhdbiid, Ajmere, Lahore, and Kashmir. Neverthe- 
less, the E^ijput Chiefs remained, as they remain to 
this day, virtually autonomous in their remote fast- 
nesses ; though two of their States became completely 
friendly and even feudatory to the Empire, showing 
the sincerity of their submission by giving their 
noblest sons to command in the Imperial armies and 
their fairest daughters to furnish brides for the 
Imperial households. In the Deccan, likewise, the 
Imperial arms made some genuine progress. The old 
Hindu kingdoms of that region had broken up, 
between the fourteenth and the sixteenth centuries, 
to he succeeded by a number of Musalmfin States which 
the Mughals, from Akhar onwards, were constantly 
battering and shattering, first reducing them to the 
tributary condition, and then rendering them mere 
dependencies. 

In 1637 a further step was taken: Shdh Jahiin, 
the grandson of Akhar, destroying the NizSm Shdhi 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar by complete annexation of 
the state over which that dynasty had ruled for 
nearly two centuries. In 1686 his son, 'Alamgir, 
commonly known to Europeans . as ‘ Aurangzeb,’ 
carried on the same process against the *Adil Shiihi 
dynasty of Bijapur. In the following year the last of 
the great MusalmSn States was overthrown, that of the 
Kutab-Shdhi line in Golconda. The area of these 
conquered kingdoms went to form the new province, 
or SiHhah, of the Deccan, great part of which is still 
held, under the Sovereignty of the Queen Empress, 
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])y iho powerful vnsflal of l»ho CVown who is popu- 
larly known as ‘tho Nir/un/ and who is dcscondcd 
from tho first Viceroy who shook ofl’ liis depondenco 
on tho Empire. For it should bo ol)sorvod that, na 
tho oxtonsion of tho Miighnl Empire was made witli- 
out adc(juato moans, so tho process of intogration was 
interrupted as soon as tho central power began to 
relax; and tlio contrary process of disintegration 
almost instantaneously set in, and acted with ox- 
trcino rapidity. j\s happened a thousand years ago 
in tho somewhat analogous case of tlio Karling 
Empire of Europe, each great satrapy became a 
separate nation in loss than two gonorations after 
tho Empiro attained its full oxtont. 

Tim mention of these satrapies suggests another 
comparison. Tho Muglial Empiro of India is, chrono- 
logically, 3iot very far remote from modoi'ii times. 
It was soon in its glory by a school-follow of MoHore ; 
tho doBoi'iptlon of its glories fired tho imagination of 
Milton; its palaoo-halls, but a few years ago, made 
ball-j’ooms for tho present IJoir-apparont to tho British 
Empiro; its hist roprosontativo has not boon long 
dead. Yet that 33mpiro was, in all essential charac- 
teristics, a fragment of tho ancient world ; a counter- 
part, in all but its religious system, of tho mighty 
mojiarohios of Babylon and Borsia. There was tho 
same awo-broathing distance bolM'oon tho grovelling 
subject and tlio exalted despot; tho same sinister 
contrast between tho squalor of tho cottage and tho 
splendour of tho throne; tho might of the monarch 
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^vas haunted the menace of the remote rebel and 
the shadow of the domestic traitor. In such an 
Empire there could he no ‘Act of Settlement’ or 
‘Eesponsibility of Cabinets’ ; but the sovereign, after 
a longer or shorter period of unconti’olled despotism, 
falls into the insanity of power or drivels into the 
dotage of decay. Provinces fall off from their 
allegiance, the despot crushes, or is crushed; at 
last he disappears, perhaps killed in battle, perhaps 
poisoned in a palace-intrigue. He is succeeded by a 
courtier, a slave, or one of his own fratricidal sons ; 
and the hideous business begins anew. In such 
revolutions the Empire is often weakened, sometimes 
quite dissolved. In its incoherent way, however, it 
comes together again, some old parts lost, some new 
members gained ; and once more the booty of conquered 
neighbours and the wealth wrung from helpless 
subjects ai'e concentrated on the person and palace 
of the ruler. It is still a shifting scene of contrast, 
the monarch of one moment becomes the victim of 
another, or the puppet of an able minister. But 
always there remains the sinister glare of unbridled 
luxury and unprofitable decoration. • The autocrat 
— ^no better, saner, or happier than the meanest of 
his peasants — swathes his perishable frame in brocade 
and jewelry, and takes his daily seat upon a couch 
of gold^; surrounded by obsequious kinsmen and 
tributary princes. In ordered ranks beneath the 

* The throne of an oriental monarch takes the form of a square 
'bedstead, on 'which be sits with crossed legs. 
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elevated platform are marshalled the courtiers, minis- 
ters, generals, the chiefs of peace and war, and the 
messengers and representatives of those who are absent 
in the distant regions, ruling the provinces of the 
Empire or commanding its military forces. The same 
eternal picture was presented to Daniel the Hebrew, 
to Ctesias the Greek, to Tavernier the French jewel- 
merchant, and Bernier the correspondent of Colbert. 
The last-named traveller visited almost all the great 
Musahndn courts. He had seen the court of the * Eoi- 
Soleil,’ the sumptuous Louis XIV, and those of the 
SuMns of Syria and Egypt ; and this is his account 
of the display that he found at that of the ‘Great 
Mogul.’ 

‘ The king appeared, sitting upon his throne, in the 
bottom of the great hall of the Am-has, splendidly 
apparelled. His vest was of white flowered satin 
and raised with a flne embroidery of gold and silk. 
His tmrban was of cloth of gold, having a bird worked 
upon it, like a heron, whose foot was covered with 
diamonds of an extraordinary bigness *and value, with 
a great oriental topaz, which may be said to be 
matchless, shining like a miniature sun. A collar of 
great pearls hung about his neck and' down to his 
breast, after the manner in which some of the heathen 
[Musalmdns] wear here their rosaries for prayer. 
His throne was supported on six high pillars, or 
feet, said to be of massive gold, and set with 
rubies, and emeralds, and diamonds. I am not able 
to tell you aright, either the number or the price of 
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this mass of precious stones, because it is not possible 
to come near enough to count them or to judge of 
their purity and value. Only this I can say, that the 
big diamonds are there in profusion and that the 
throne is estimated to be worth four hrors of rupie, 
each worth a dcmi-ccu^* .pThis was the ‘Peacock 
Tin-one’ of Shdh Jahdn, the value of which, by 
Bernier’s estimate, was 400,000; though Taver- 
nier, an expert, afterwards doubled the sum.] ‘So 
that the throne is valued at forty millions of rupis . . . 
about sixty millions of francs. . . Beneath there ap- 
peared all the Otnras in splendid apparel upon a 
raised ground shaded by a great canopy of purfled 
gold-cloth -with golden fringes, enclosed by a silvei 
halister. The pillars of the hall were hung with 
tapestries, having a gold ground-work; and the 
ceiling was covered with canopies of flowered satin 
fastened with cords of red silk ornamented with 
tassels of silk, mixed with gold, that hung down from 
them.’ 

Such is Bernier’s account of the throne and its 
surroundings. In another place he adds : ‘ Thence he 
sees beneath- him the Lords, Bajas, and representative 
envoys, who are aU standing upon a raised space 
enclosed with silver rails, with do-wn-cast eyes and 
arms folded upon their breasts ; somewhat further off 
he sees the lesser lords, or Mansahddrs, also standing 
in the like posture of reverence; and, somewhat 

' The rupee of those days lyas iherefote worth no more than 
fifteen pence. 
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further ‘off stiH in the remaining part of the hall, and 
in the open court-yard, he can see a great crowd of 
the commonalty. For there it is that the king, every 
day about noon, gives universal audience.’ This was 
a general levde, where the Bddshdh not only received 
his chiefs, hut acted the old oriental part of the 
father of his people, sitting at his tent-door to ad- 
minister justice. It need hardly he added that much 
of the pageant was symbolical ; the sovereign’s court 
was not a real court of law, and he had not much 
more personal connection with the administration 
than Her Majesty, with us, exercises in the 'Queen’s 
Bench.’ Nevertheless the peerage of the Amara and 
Mamahddrs mentioned hy Bernier was a very real 
institution, and one whose reality contained an un- 
doubted germ of development. 

By ‘ omras ’ Bernier meant the courtiers, iu especial 
favour and constant attendance, perhaps most con- 
ceivable to us as 'Ministers,' or ‘Lords-in-waiting.’ 
Their chief went by the title of Ami/r-vl-amara— 
premier noble, and was next to the Wazir in dignity; 
sometimes also in power, or even actually, in 
practice, superior. The Ma/nsaMdre were nobles too, 
but of a more militaiy character; whose rank was 
expressed by the number of men-at-arms that they 
were supposed to lead. In strict nomenclature these 
also were amira if their patents were for more than 
5CO horsemen ; above 5000 was the highest grade 
o£ all, reserved originally for princes of the blood. 
Of the ranks between these two limits there were, 
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in Bernier’s time, 580 nobles of which number 
about one-fifth consisted of Hindus, the remainder 
being either native Musalmdns or immigrants of 
distinction from Persia and Central Asia, known in 
India, though not very accurately, as ‘ Mughals.’ 

Hanking immediately after the princes of the blood 
and the great officials these mansabd£Lrs formed a 
military peerage like the paladins of Charlemagne or 
Cromwell’s Major-Generals. But their titles were not 
meant to be hereditary, such transmission of grandeur 
being quite opposed to oriental notions. A black- 
smith or a water-carrier, there, has sometimes risen 
to the command of armies; a successful slave has 
often ascended the throne at whose foot he once 
ministered. The sons of deceased amirs might have 
an indefinite right to employment, but it would never 
be in the command of their father’s mansahsx the 
best that they could expect would be to begin life as 
akdis, or unattached cavaliers, perhaps with a slender 
following, perhaps, if they were very poor, alone: 
these gentlemen-cadets would at first rank as private 
troopers, but would be excused from sentry and fatigue- 
duties, until they were deemed worthy of promotion. 
A choice body of aJidis formed the mounted body- 
guard of the monarch 

The last class of attendants at the levee described 
by Bernier, was that whose French designation has 
been translated above as ‘ Envoys ’ ; the Vakils, or 

^ Corresponding to the 'Exempts’ of the old French monarchy, 
a name preserved in the ' Exons ’ of the Queen’s body-guard. 
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Agents, of those Amirs who were absent on distant 
seiwice. The Empire was divided, in those days, into 
fifteen provinces, each being administered by a lord- 
deputy, like Ireland under Elizabeth, and still more 
like Satrapies of the old Empires. • Each of these 
viceroys had his own smaller court, a mimic repro- 
duction of the sovereign’s; but each was liable to 
transfer or removal from office during his lifetime. 
The first Nizdm was at one time appointed to Bohil- 
khand, at another translated to M&lw& ; it was not till 
the second quarter of the eighteenth century that he 
was able to construct a hereditary principality out of 
his last viceroyship in the Deccan. In all this con- 
stitution we are reminded of nothing so much as of 
‘King Ahasuerus on the throne in Shushan the 
palace, with his princes and servants ; the power of 
Persia and Media, and the nobles of the provinces 
being before him ; when he showed the riches of his 
kingdom ; and there were hangings of white cloth, of 
green and of blue fastened with cords of purple to 
silver rings and pillars of marble, and the thrones 
were of gold and silver upon a pavement of porphyry 
and white marble and alabaster’ [JJeu. Vers, of Bible, 
Esther, i. 3, 6]. Here the provincial satraps would 
seem to have been in attendance: usually they would 
be represented by agents. 

Such was the Mughal Empire in its palmy state. 
When Bernier left the country there appeared no 
symptom of decadence, unless a peculiarly shrewd 
observer might have noted the change in the personal 
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character of the sovereign. Inferior to none of the 
great Sultfins, from -whom he was descended, in cour- 
age or application, 'Alamgir, known to us by his 
private name ‘Aurangzeb/ was, in some vital respects, 
unfit to carry on their system. With Hindu wives 
and mothers they had been tolerant, almost Catholic, 
in their ideas, and of jovial manners. The Emperor 
'Alamgir was the son of a Persian mother, known in 
her lifetime for a fanatical and persecuting temper. 
The youngest of a large family, he had carved out his 
own fortunes by audacity, suspicion, and intrigue ; of 
austere and frugal habits, he had greatly curtailed 
the expenses of the Court, had put down much of its 
traditional display, and even discontinued the bi- 
weekly appearance at the palace window where his 
predecessors had been accustomed to receive the re- 
spectful greetings of the common people. Finally, he 
pursued the dream of universal empire without the 
necessary accompaniments of conciliation, and revived 
the hated poll-tax upon his Hindu subjects which had 
been suspended ever since the days of Akbar; re- 
minding us of his contemporary in France and the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Thus his conquests in the Deccan only encouraged 
Maralha presumption and bred perpetual trouble ; so 
that, when he was entombed at Aurangdbdd, in 1707, 
he had been to the last breath haunted by remorse and 
anxiety, by the disputes of his sons, and by the cares 
arising out of his annexations. At last, in the 
government of the new S'&bah fell into the liands of 
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Ilosain Alf, one of tho king-making Saiads This 
man left the province in cliargo of his kinsmen -while 
he directed tho affairs at Delhi; the conception 
of forming a remote viccroyship into a dynastic 
principality, however unconstitutional, was obvious, as 
matters then went; and it was soon adopted by an 
abler aspirant. This was an oflicial more resembling 
what in Europe is considered a man of high birth 
than is usual in Musolmfin countries, being the son of 
Piroz Kli/in, a Turkman of distinguished rank, who 
had held high commands in tho Deccan for half a 
century. Tho son, originally known as Kamr-ud-din 
Khfin, had assumed the title of ‘.^af Jdh,’ and the 
office of Prime Minister to tho Emperor Muhammad 
Shdh, in January 1721. In a little more than three 
3'ears he had thro-wn up in disgust an office which 
the le-vity of the young monarch hindered him from 
discharging to his satisfaction; and had repaired to 
the Deccan, where he founded the State which still 
subsists under the name of ' The Nizfim^s Dominions.’ 
PTominaUy, it was the Siibah erected on the mins of 
the old Musabn&i kingdoms ; but in the decline of tho 
Empire it became a hereditary ^d quasi-independent 
province, though the ruler never took the royal title, 
but continued -to retain the style of an Imperial 
. Viceroy, as ‘ Nizfim-ul-mulk,’ which his descendant 
still bears. 

* The ‘ Seiads ' of Elpbinstone, properly Sayid => > a prince,' or 
‘ descendant of the Prophet.' It is in this secondary sense alone 
that the word Is used in Indio. The title of the famous ‘ Cid ' of . 
Spain is an instance of the primary meaning. 
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^af Jdh was a valiant and prudent ruler. The 
Mar^thds had been granted a tribute from the 
province, and this he was unable to withhold. But 
he succeeded in effecting an arrangement by virtue of 
which this tribute was to be collected by his own 
officers and paid to the Mardthds out of his treasury, 
so that he saved the commission hitherto charged by 
the MarStha collectors while hie people were spared 
the visitations of a double collecting agency. 

This, however, may be regarded as the culminating 
period of the Hindu ascendency in Maharashtra. The 
civil administration was under a complete political 
hierarchy. The nominal head, under “the was 

a sort of chancellor, entitled Pratinidhi but there 
was a council of state called the Asht pardhdn, or 
‘ Council of Eight,’ of which the President, or Muhh- 
pardhdn, hoie the title of Peshwd ; and, shortly before 
the foundation of the Nizdm’s power at Haidardb^ld 
the then Peshwd, Bdlajr Viswandth, had, by con- 
spicuous business abilities, become in effect the first 
person in the government. He died in 1720, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Bdji Bdo, who carried on 
his complicated system. The Pratinidhi, Sripat Bdo, 
maintained for some time his constitutional position 
as chief administrator j but being opposed to the 
extension of the Mardthd empire he lost influence ; 
while the Peshwd, by giving hie attention to military 
reform, fascdnated both Bdjd and people, and became, 
by rapid degrees the leader of the confederacy. He 
was the first to show the path by which Mddhava 
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Sindhia affcenvards rose to supremacy; the Mughal 
Empire, ho said, was a withered trunk: let them 
strike at this and the bough's would faU of them- 
selves. Accordingly, while retaining the twofold 
organisation of the cavalry*, he reduced that force 
to a governable condition; while ho established a 
body of infantry which, with a duo proportion of 
guns, should give consolidation and steadiness to 
the army. 

The first step in the ambitious projects to which 
Bdji Edo committed his willing sovereign was the 
conquest of the rich province of Mdlwd. This, which 
had formed part of a former viceroyship of the Nizdm, 
had been transferred by the Emperor to a EBndu 
Subaddr, Edjd Girdhar Eai, when the Nizdm went to 
Haidardbdd; and the enteipri^g Mardthd leader 
now proceeded to invade it with the connivance of the 
dispossessed Nizdm. Ih the campaign which ensued, 
two of his principal ofBcers were the Silldddrs, or 
leaders of partisan horse, named, respectively, Mal- 
hd]ji Holkar and Bdnoji Sindhia: and to them the 
Peshwd issued patents authorising them to levy the 
usual Mardthd tribute, and to retain a moiety for the 
payment of their troops. The war began in 1727; 
but was interrupted by a quarrel with the Nizdm, of 
..which the ultimate result was that the Peshwd got 
the better of his rivals; and, although the Nizdm 
himself escaped ruin, the power of Bdji Edo was 

* JBdrgirs, or paid liorsemen, and SiUdddrs, or leaders of militia 
cavalry. 
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cstnMiehcd ns supremo in tlio Manlthii Government. 
The conquest of Miihviv soon followed, as will bo ro- 
l.ited prcscntl}*. 

Tlio Peshwfis henceforth became a d^'nasty ,of hcre- 
dit.an’ Presidents of ( ho Confederacy, or United States, 
of Southern India. In 1751 the Marfithfishad become 
masters of Mfilwii and Oiissn, and drew their 25 per 
cent, from the revenues of Bengal. Calcutta, the 
British Factory, was threatened; and the ‘Mardthfi 
Ditch ’ was dug ns a part of the works for its pro- 
tection. It was the strengthening of these fortifications, 
indeed, wliich provoked the ifughal Jsawilb five years 
later and led to the Black-Hole and all its momentous 
consequence.^. 

ilcanwhile the invasions of the Persians and 
Afghdns had brouirht the Court of Delhi to complete 
prostration. Then followed a chronic feud between the 
two great p.artics of immigrant nobles who contended 
for the wreck of the Empire. TIjc Persian party, or 
‘Lords of Iran,' were headed by Safdar Jang, of 
Ondh, while the Turkm.ins, or ‘Lords of Tiiran,’ were 
led by a nephew of the 2 vizani, called Ghazi-tid-dm. 
The Marilihas under Holkar joined with the Jats, on 


the side of the former party, but tne 
Ghazi-ud-din thc-a deposed the Empero 
to set up another Einrc-ror,by the tttl 
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'v.'l)o lift'l fomuhd tlift T)ur/iuf Effipir/j of tJio 
Jiidiifi nflor iho of Nn'lfr tSii/ih. At U/o liofid of 
a liOfly of Afjfjhfm liorKoinon Aliinrul, a»lvftn«in;f frojn 
Kandaljfir, uwopt through tho I’ljujah, and arrived at 
Delhi about tho heginning of the year 1757. 7 \ficom- 
paniod hy Naji!) Khfm — a Pathfui Chief v/ho v:n<! in 
necrot correapondonne witli the invader~-Chfi/f-ud-din 
the Tnrhmfm luinialor inarched out </> encounter the 
invader; and no complete was iho isolation into ivhich 
hie character had brought him, that he only learned 
hin true ponition v/hen he beheld the greater part of 
hia army follov,’ Knjib into the enemy 'a lines, where 
they were received ns cxpecU;d guests. He then 
hastened to make his peace v/ith the Abdfdi; and 
gave him the aid of his officers and men in collecting 
from the J/its and other inhabitants of tbc surround- 
ing country a tribute which could hardly he distin- 
guished from plunder. Having, then, drained the 
eitiwjns of Delhi of wlintever had hoen loft by Nadir 
Sli/th the Aff'hAnn departed in the beginning of 
v/inter. Defore liis departure their loader appointed 
Najfb to the post of Amir-vl-Amo.m, and enjoined 
upon him the duty of protecting the feeble old Emperor. 
Jiiit Ob/lri-ud-dtn v/nn too strong for the new minister, 
v/hom he expelled by force wlien Ahmad was well 
gone; and, incited by Oliftxf, a Mai'/itlitl force of 
cavalry under two of the sons of Jiftnoji Siridbia 
proceeded to attack. Najib in bis own fief and bom 
liiin into Eokilkband. Master of Delhi Glifr/f-ud-dfn 
proceeded to oppress the Emperor and his family. 
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Tlio Crown Prince, All Gauhnr, saved himself by 
lligh6, blit the infamous young Turkinfm murdered 
the inoffensivo Emperor (30 Nov. 1759). The fugitive 
Prince assumed the title of Bfidshfih (Emperor) under 
the protection of Shujfi-ud-daulfi, -the Nawfib of Oudh 
and hereditary Wazir of the Empire ; and the Afghdn 
leader returned to his cantonment of Andpshaln*, on 
the Upper Ganges. The Naw/ib Wazir coalesced -ivith 
Nnjib to oppose the Slarfithfis; and Ghfizi-ud-din, 
finding his position no longer tenable, took refuge 
■with the Jilts of Bhartpur ^ 

* He died n ftigtlirc and an outcast, about the year 1800. 
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It was mentioned above that in 1759 the Marivthfe 
in Hindustan -were under the command of two sons 
of Rdnoji Sindbia. These were Dntt^ji and * Madhoji,’ 
or Mfidhava Rdo, two young men who had already 
distinguished thomsolvos against tho French and 
their * Nizfim ' in tho war of 1751- Of the former of 
these wo shall have nothing further to record: ho 
endeavoured to secure the fiiendship of Nnjib and 
tho Rohillds in tho event of any conflict with Ahmad 
Shfih that might be approaching ; and ho then went 
off to tho Punjab accompanied by Malhdr Rdo Holkar, 
to meet tho Afghfins by whom they were defeated 
and forced to fly, though not till Dattdji had fallen. 

Tho heart of the exhausted Empire had now almost 
ceased to beat. Never in modem times has a 
civilised country fallen into such a condition. The 
state of France during the Hundred Tears War was 
bad enough, but there was still a centre of royalty 
and a spark of patriotic spirit left, among tho govern- 
ing classes, if the people at large had lost hope. Here, 
the ruin of the government had been gradual and 
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poon Tjccnmo final. There was not only no class of 
Focicty left to make licad again-st foreign invasion, hut 
there was none loft to heal the wounds of the hod}* 
politic when foreign invaders should depart. It may 
seem that wo arc witnessing a combat of kites and 
crows ; but at len.st there is something tragic in the 
aspect of BO vast and famous a land extended as a 
helpless prize for their contentions. 

In the meantime the Deccan, though le.cs inactive, 
was not much more pro.spcrouB. If Hindust/m lay like 
a moribund carcase, the south of India flamed like a 
volcano. To compensate for the failure of his forces 
in the north, the now Pcshwfi, Btllajf, had sent his 
cousin, Shcodfishco }\do, commonly called ‘ the Bhdo,’ 
to aitnclc the dominions of the Hizdm. The Bhtio 
Boon obtained possession of the cit)' of Ahmadnagar, 
and the sinrounding country; and negotiations began 
by means of which the Nir/im ultimately saved the 
remnant of his power though by painful Bacrifices. 
Flushed with this buccc-ss, the Bh.'io next proposed to 
carry out the design of the deceased BAji KAo, to 
drive the MusalmAns out of DindustAn and acquire the 
universal rule of India for the IfarAthAs. The scheme 
looked feasible. The MarAthA army no longer con- 
sisted merely of foraying speonnen and light guerilla 
riders; it included a largo force of well-mounted 
cavalry drawing regular pay from the State, and a 
considerable body of infantry imbued with French 
discipline. BAjl BAo’s design seemed about to bo 
realised. 
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Among the foremost Jeaders of his army had been 
Efinoji Sindhia, who had risen from a iiumhlo position ; 
who had been succeeded on Ins death by his grandson 
Jnnkoji; and whoso illegitimate son, Mddhava, has 
been mentioned as operating in Hindustan when his 
brother DatKiji-was killed by the Afghans. Madhava, 
born about 1730, now accompanied his nephew at the 
head of the contingent of cavalry fumished by the 
clan from their hereditary fief in Northern M<ilw/i. 

Flushed with the pride of youth and conquest the 
Bhfio, accompanied by Visw/is Kfio, son of the Pcshwfi, 
moved out of Poona in September, 1759, in all the 
pomp of a Alughal General ; his camp, enriched with 
the plunder of the Deccan Musalmfins, was on a scale 
of splendour hithci-to unknown to the Marfithlis. ‘ The 
lofty and spacious tents,’ says Grant Duff, ‘lined with 
silks and broadcloths, were surmounted by great gilded 
ornaments, conspicuous at a distance . . . Vast numbers 
of elephants, flags of all descriptions, the finest horses, 
magnificently caparisoned . . . seemed to be collected 
from every quarter ... it was an imitation of the more 
becoming and tasteful array of the Mughals in the 
zenith of their glory.’ Nor was this pomp the only 
innovation. Originally in-egular horsemen, armed with 
long bamboo lances; carrying food, forage, bedding, 
and stable-gear; making sudden dashes on baggage- 
guards; galloping fifty miles after a repulse, and 
ready to form and fight again next day ; the Marfithd 
horse now formed a compact body of 20,000 chosen 
cavaliers ; with a train of artillery, and a division of 
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10,000 musketeers and gunners, disposed in battalions 
and field-batteries. This latter division -was under a 
Musalmdn soldier of fortune, named Ibrdhim GSxdi : be 
bad learned French discipline under Bussy, and took 
bis second name &om having commanded that officer’s 
body-guard at Haidarfibad, whence be bad been 
discharged, and immediately engaged by the Bbdo. 
Many Hindu Chiefs brought their irregular con- 
tingents to swell the progress of the advancing army. 
Holkar joined in Malw 4 , the Gdekwfir led his men 
from Gujarat. From Bundelkhand marched Govind 
Panth; many Chiefs contributed; in Bhart- 

pur the celebrated Suraj Mall came in with 20,000 
hardy J&ts. 

A difference of opinion soon declared itself among 
these various elements. Holkar and Suraj Mall, 
experienced in partisan operations, pointed out to the 
Bh&o that it was not by regular warfare that the 
Mar^thds had heretofore baffled the armies of the. 
Musahndns ; and they proposed that he should leave 
his camp and followers in some strong place, like 
Bhartpur or Gwalior, while he resorted to the traditional 
Mardthd tactics. These were to waste the country, 
to cut off convoys, and not to hazard fighting on a 
large scale till the enemy were exhausted by want or 
dispersed in search of forage. But the Bhdo rejected 
these counsels with disdain, stigmatising Holkar and 
Suraj Mall as a couple of goatherds unfit to advise in 
warfare. He had seen the effect of guns and dis- 
ciplined troops in southern campaigns, and he flat- 
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tered hitnsolf that those advantages wero now on his 
side rather than on that of the enemy. The guerilla 
experience of Holkar, the bucolic sagacity of the Jdt 
Chief, seemed to him the timid suggestions of men 
ignorant of scientific war. And bo the mighty host 
moved on to Delhi, where it arrived in Decemhor. 
The garrison left there was not strong enough to 
guard the walls; and the Bh^o made his entrance 
without difficulty, and proceeded to surround the 
fortified citadel in which was situated the Imperial 
palace. After a brief bombardment it was taken by 
escalade, and a sum of seventeen IdMs (say ^170,000) 
obtained for the militaiy chest by melting dovn the 
silver with which, after so much spoliation, the ceiling 
of the audience-hall was stiU decoratedL 
In the meantime the Dur^ni ShSh 'vras busily 
engaged, in his Cantonment at Anfipshahr, employed 
upon the organisation of the forces of Islam. All that 
spring he waited, with the patience of a consummate 
leader, and employed himself in preparing the Bohillas. 
Najib was urgent that the co-operation of the Oudh 
!Naw£b Shujd-ud-dauM should be secured at whatever 
cost: but he showed that the negotiation would be 
difficult \ The Lords of Irfin had always shown a 
disposition to side with the natives against the 
Turanian, or immigrant, party who represented foreign 
conquest; and their dissidence of creed, as Shiahs, 
woiild farther operate to weaken the crescentading 

* It was believeii that the Ehfio, on taking possession of Delhi, 
had made Viswds Bio Emperor with Shugd as Wazir. 
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fervour. Tho Slifib, percdving the force of these 
arguments, hegged Najfb to go to the Nawfib and 
persuade him to make common cause with the 
defenders of the faith; and in this mission the 
shrewd partisan was completely successful. Shuja 
determined on taking the plunge: he placed his 
family in careful custody at Lucknow, and returned 
with Najib to tho camp of the Shfih by whom he 
was warmly welcomed. Shortly after, almost before 
the cessation of the monsoon, the united force broke 
up from Andpshahr and slowly moved, through miry 
ways, towards tho left bank of the Jumna. 

The Bhdo, on this, opened negotiations with Shuja, 
in the hope of detaching him from his new alliance. 
But the prudent Najib was ever at his convert’s 
elbow; and, with whatever negotiations the Bhfio 
might be amused, all- the correspondence was showii 
to the Pathfin leader^. The Shdh’s chief minister 
was also consulted, and was, for his own part, not 
indisposed to grant terms to the Hindus. Some 
partition of the country seems to have been discussed ; 
but Najib had too much at stake to allow of his 
favouring any accommodation: and the only result 
of these negotiations was that the shaken confidence 
of Suraj Mall was so destroyed that he shortly after 

* Fathim, or Fohill£, meniit, in those days, much the same, viz. 
an Indian Afghfin ; but os l^ajib did not belong to the confederacy 
of the Itohill& Province it -will avoid confusion to call him a 
‘ Pathiin.' He had married a daughter of Dundi Khdn, Chief of the 
BohillKs, but his o'wn fief was about Sahdranpur, on tho opposite 
side of the Ganges. 
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withdrew to his own countiy. At length arrived the 
Dasahrd, regarded in India as the termination of the 
monsoon and a convenient, as also an auspicious, time 
for the heginning of a momentous enterprise. The 
Bh&o, accordingly, marched up the Jumna, and cut up 
a detached Afghan post at KunjpurA about eighty 
miles to the north of Delhi, the 20th October, 1760, 
The river was still brimming with autumnal floods, 
when the indignant Sh&h threw his main army across 
the river to punish this act of audacity. On the 
afternoon of the 26th a skirmish took place at 
Sonpat, -frhence the Afghans drove the Hindu army 
northward until it found shelter under the walls 
of Pdnipat. In this position the two hosts faced 
each other for the next two months, during which 
time the wisdom of the advice tendered, the year 
Ibeforcj by Holkar and the J&t Chief became abun- 
dantly manifest. But it was now the Harfithfis who 
were pent up and threatened with scarcity, while 
the light horse of the Musalmdns wasted the countiy 
and deprived their enemies of the means of sub- 
sistence, besides cutting up detached parties : among 
these was Govind Panth, who was surprised while 
foraging, and slain with 1000 of his men, near Meerut. 
In an action on the 23rd December Hajfb lost 3C00 of 
his KohilMs. 

At last came the of January 1761, when 

the Bh^io, after a midnight council, sent off a last 
message to Shujfi; hut before he could receive an 
answer the Mar/Itb^is lost patience. At daybreak, 
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having eaten their last rations, they issued froin their 
lines, with dishevelled turbans and faces smeared with 
tumeric, as men devoted to death. 

The Afghan army consisted of a8,ooo heavy 
cavalry; men-in-armour mounted on big Turkm&i 
horses. With them was an equal number of Eohilld 
horse, and a force of about 38,000 Hindustani infantry 
— ^matchlockmen and pikes — ^while eighty heavy guns 
protected the position. The Hindu confederacy had 
suffered, by losses in skirmishing, and by desertions ; 
but had still an immense cavalry and artillery, besides 
the regulars on foot. The whole number within their 
lines has been estimated at 300,000, hut this total 
includes the camp-followers. The fighting men who 
came forth that morning probably amounted to not 
much more than 70,000 or, at the utmost, 80,000 
good troops, with 200 guns besides a great supply of 
rockets (Elphinstone, p. 747). They had a multitude 
of light troops besides, who, however, would not count 
for much in a me 7 ee. They marched in an oblique 
line, with their left thrown forward, and guns ad- 
vanced. The Bh£o was in the centre, with the 
household troops. The extreme right consisted of 
cavalry under Holkar and Sindhia. The division 
of regular foot, under Ibrfihim Gfirdi, foimed the left 
wing, with a couple of battalions bent back so as to 
form a half square. 

On perceiving the advance the Shdh formed a 
similar line, of which the part consisting of Najib and 
the Kohillds was on the left, opposite to Sindhia and 
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Holkar. The Navr&b of Oudh mth 3000 cavahy 
came nest, and then a strong body of cuirassiers under 
the Afghan minister Shdrh Wali Khdn. In the centre 
were the Bohill^ horse under Sd&s B£hmat and other 
.of their diiefs. The rfght, composed of two Persian 
brigades of cavalry, faced the Gdrdi. Two more 
divisions of cuirassiers, massed upon either wing, 
formed the reserve, under Afghan generals ; and these 
were the flower of the Musalman host. The Shfih 
directed the operations from the rear. 

The guns of the Mardtbds sent their shot over the . 
advancing ranks of the enemy ; but no sooner had the 
armies closed than the value of the French discipline 
appeared. Having defeated the attack of the Persian 
cavalry, Ibrahim turned upon the KohilMs with such 
efiect that 8000 of them were quickly disposed of 5 and 
for three hours the GSrdi held the field. Shuj^ was 
paralyzed, so that he neither fled nor fought. The 
corps between him and Hajib was that of Shfih Wali 
in the centre, who had his line broken by a charge of 
the Bhfio in person. He was dismounted, and was now . 
in sore straits, and sent to urge Shujfi to come to his 
support. In later wors the Nawdb was to show that 
he did not want for soldiership, oven when engaged 
with the British; but this was his first experience, 
and he does not seem to have been equal to the 
occasion. Meanwhile, the sagacious Najib had re- 
course to the expedient of erecting earthworks ; and 
he was hoard to say that, ‘he, for one, could not afford 
to make any blunders.' Till noon ho continued to 
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urged on his light Deccan marej stimulated by the 
lobbing paces and roaring breath of a bony north- 
country horse behind him on which was mounted a 
gigantic Afghdn trooper eager for plunder. Long 
was the chase, or seem*ed so to the anxious mind of 
the young Mar^th^ Chief : at length his mare fell at 
a ditch that she attempted to clear, and all hope of 
escape was lost. The pursuer came up ; and, leaping 
from his horse, spat in Sindhia’s face and dealt him 
a blow on the knee which crippled him ; then strip- 
ping off his costly apparel and ornaments the Afghan 
rode off on the fallen man’s high-bred charger, with- 
out doing any further harm. 

Jankoji, the then head of the Sindhia dan, was less 
fortunate. Taken captive in the lost battle he was 
slain next day with a multitude of other captives, in 
spite of earnest efforts made in his behalf by the 
Oudh Wazrr. A headless body, found some miles 
from the field, was bdieved to be all that remained of 
the once splendid and powerful Sheod^heo Bh^o ; and 
the honours of the Hindu cremation were accordingly 
paid to those remains at the prayer of the same noble- 
man, Sbnjd-ud-d&uld, whose Indian sympathies have 
been already noticed. The gallant Ibrahim G^rdi 
was also taken, covered with wounds; the Afghdn 
leaders reproached him bitterly for serving the 
heathen against his co-religionists ; and he died a 
few days later, his injuries being neglected or, as was 
bdieved by some, purposely maltreated. In aU these 
matters the Shia Hawdb, Shujd-ud-dauM was not by 
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any means satisfied •witli the attention paid to him 
by the Shah -who, for his part, set but little value on 
the Nav'fib’s assistance. After events were to show 
that Shuja was no mean soldier ; but in the present 
campaign his co-operation certainly appeal's to have 
been somewhat lukewarm. He now departed, •with- 
out showing or receiving any extraordinary tokens of 
respect or friendship ; and he never again took part 
in religious warfare. 

The Shdh soon after returned to his o'wn countr}’’ : 
but before doing so he proclaimed the absent SMh 
'Alam, appointing a provisional government to act at 
Delhi, at the head of which was Mirz& Jawan Bakht, 
eldest son of Shah *AJam ; Najib Khdn, -with the 
title of Najib-ud-daulS, was to be chief minister, for 


war and peace, as before the campaign. 

The campaign of 1760-1 is an instance, in the first 
place, of the value of generalship and firmness. Like 
his ally, Najib, the°Afghdn Sbdh, ‘ could not aflbrd to 
make any mistakes.’ The Bbfio, on the continry, 
howe'^rer valiant, was arrogant and careless. lo 
military and political incidents also, it 'svill bo 
in many respects deserving of attention. It 
only an exemplary instance of the height to ^ 
the power of the southern confederacy ha ^ 
but it is the first against 

using the new resources of scien 1 prevailed,^^^ 

mediaeval methods. The latter. ^ 

in spite of the employment ^ . 

infantry the enemy won the vie oiy 
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charges of maUed men-at-arms. Yet, for all that, 
the behaviour of the G^rdis, imperfectly trained 
and without ^European officers as they were, was 
sufficiently remarkable to have afforded instruction 
to such a mind as the youthful Sindhia’s, On his 
own future fortunes the campaign was destined,* as 
•we shall presently see, to exercise a still more direct 
influence. By the temporaay depression of their 
confederacy it deterred the Marfithfis from an attack 
upon Bengal in which, they would probably have 
been joined by Shuja and ShSh ‘Alam, and would 
perhaps have succeeded in extirpating the still slender 
and struggh'ng power of the British Company. Had 
they been successful in Bengal there would have been 
nothing to arrest the Mardthfis in Horthem India, 
Whatever wars might have awaited them in the 
South, there would have been no opening for . the 
peculiar ambition of klAdhava Sindbia; he might 
have distinguished himself agaifist Haidar or the 
Nizfim: but he would never have had the oppor- 
tunity of coming to an understanding with Warren 
Hastings, or of making himself master of the Mughal 
JSmpire in Hindustdn. 

It is for these reasons that the circumstances of the 
attack on Northern India by the Poona Government , 
and its bloody repulse by the Afghtos are of so 
much moment, occurring when they did. At no 
later period, indeed, would the campaign have been 
of the same importance. In a few years after the 
rout of Pdnipat the Sikh power had become con- 
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solidated. Never again were the Afghans to Jmvo 
their own way in the Punjab. A few more raids and 
incursions were to take place, each loss Bucccssfiil 
than its predecessor ; and iben the new scmi-Idindii 
confederacy of the Sikhs, the famous Kb^lsa, wan 
to settle down, like a wall of concrete, a dam against 
the encroachment of the Northern flood. And not 
only so, but the formation of the Khdlsa, wall not 
only kept out the tide of invasion, but it produced 
a still more unexpected and, even yet, little-noticed 
change. From the middle of the sixteenth century 
there had been a constant immigration of individual 
adventures from Turkestan and Persia, which had 


furnished the ilughal Empire with great phiJosopheTS, 
heautifnl princesses, brave generals, and able polftr- 


cians and statesmen. This grst> 
. invasion also was now to cess 
dozen Mughal Chiefs now in 
away there were to be no mor 
individualities to lead the mar 



of Hiiidustan and shane the Smzmes c~ 
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‘Tho people of Hindustan, at this period, thought 
only of personal safety and gratification. Stisery vras 
disregarded by those "who escaped it: and man, 
centred solely in self, felt not for his kind. This 
selfishness, destructive of virtue both public and 
private, became universal in Hindustan after the 
invasion of Nddir Shfih ; nor have the people become 
more virtuous since, and consequently are neither 
more happy nor more independent’ {Tod’s Rajasthan). 

Meanwhile the Mardthd confederacy had sustained 
a shock which was likely to deter its members from 
again disturbing the peace of Hindustdn for some time 
to come. With the losses in preliminary engagements, 
the slaughter on the field, and the subsequent 
massacres of pmoneis by the Afghans and of fugi- 
tives by the peasantry of the svirrounding villages, it 
was estimated that three-fourths of the grand army 
had disappeared: according to (Jrant Duff ‘nearly 
two hundred thousand MarSthds perished in the 
campaign.’ 

An effort had been made to save them and secure 

success. During the nine or ten weeks for which 

the Bhdo had been blockaded at PSnipat reports of 

his condition had reached bis cousin at Poona. The 

Peshwfi was a voluptuary, but not destitute of spirit: 

* ^ 

and he seems to have done his best to succour his 
kiTisTnn,Ti and his son. In December he set out from 
Ahmadnagar, with such forces as he had been able to 
collect: and he had reached the Narbadd when he 
was accosted, on his march across that stream, by a 
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messenger sent express by a banker attacked to the 
aimy, hurrying with news to the banker’s coito- 
spondents in the Deccan. Tearing open the letter 
carried by this man the Poshwd read the ominous 
words : ‘ Two pearls have been melted ; twenty-seven 
gold moJirs have been lost: of silver and copper the 
totals cannot be cast up.* In this figurative language, 
emploj'cd for prudential reasons, the Peshwfi, discovered 
a too ti-uc description of the ruin that had overtaken 
his ofiicers and men. 

Presently the scattered fugitives began to trickle 
into the camp, and to confirm the terrible tidings. 
Grief and despair took possession of high and low. 
Sadly the Peshwfi gave orders for the homeward 
march of the now useless reinforcements : his health 
of mind and body, already shaken by his self-in- 
dulgent habits, rapidly gave way: in June, 1761, he 
died at Poona of ‘ a broken heart.’ He was succeeded 
in the Presidency of the Mar/ithfi. States by his 
second son, MSdhava Edo, the namesake of Sindhia. 

In the following pages we shall try to unfold the 
character and conduct of the great man who, thus 
nursed in foraying, disaster, and anarchy, and exposed 
for the greater part of his life to all sorts of hostile 
attacks and intrigues, was to make a successful im'oad 
on this state of unlaw, and to restore the beginnings 
of prosperity to an afllicted people. 

It has been mentioned that Mddhava was an 
illegitimate son of the deceased Patel and slipper- 
bearer, Kdnoji Sindhia. The family of Ednoji is 

D 
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believed to have been of noble origin, a younger 
branch of one "whicb hold the Chieftainship of 
Kanerkhair, some sixteen miles from SdMra, and \rho 
had held a mansab, or military peerage, under the 
Hughal Empire. But the father of Bfinqji had fallen 
upon evil days: ho had become a JPafel, or village 
manager, and his son had been fain to take service as 
a private trooper in the Pagah, or body-guard, of the 
Peshwd Bdlaji Viswandth. Employed to take care of 
the slippers of his master during any interview that 
the latter might have with the Kajd, it was Ednoji's 
duty to present them when the Peshwd came out 
again. On one occasion of this kind the inteiview 
was long, and the Patel weary, so that he feU asleep ' 
at his post: but the Peshwd on emerging from the 
Presence was struck by finding that, even in his sleep, 
the faithful attendant had hold of the shoes in both 
hands, with which ho clasped them to his breast. 
From that moment the Patel's fortune was made, and 
he became an officer of rank with a Jaigir, or military 
fief, in Northern Mdlwd, where he fixed his head- 
quarters at the famous old Hindu town of Bjjain, the 
capital of the legendary Vikramaditya. This province, 
as already mentioned, had been formerly held by Asaf 
Jdh, the founder of the existing dynasty of Haidarabdd ; 
when he went to conquer the Deccan in lyzi the 
province passed from one official to the other until, 
in the decrepitude of the Empire, an attempt was 
made to produce a valid viceroy in the person of Jai 
Singh n, the loyal and learned Dhir£j of Jaipur. 
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About the middle of the centurj’- BSlaji Bfiji Efio, the 
third Peshwfi, -whose defeat and death have been just 
described, finally obtained possession, under the 
pretence of holding it as a vassal of the no-w moribund 
Empire. But the Peshvs^ was too busy -with other 
affairs, more remote and more important: so he 
presently proceeded to parcel out his newly acquired 
territory, granting the southern portion to Malhfir Ji 
Holkar, and the northern to Bdnoji Sindhia. 

ESnoji, the original Patel and shoe-bearer, had fixed 
his capital, as we have seen, in Northern M^lwfi, where he 
died (at some undetermined period) leaving five sons : 
M^dhava, the subject of our memoir, being illegitimate, 
and the youngest but one. All his brothers died 
before Pdnipat or in that action ; so that, by the time 
we have reached, the maimed fugitive left to die on 
the wayside by his Afghan pursuer was the last of his 
race. The family, however, was saved from extinction 
■by the opportune arrival of a Musalmfin water-carrier 
driving a bullock on whose back was the palcdl, or 
ox-skin, used for transporting water. This man, 
whose name was Efind IDifin, fitted the wounded 
Chief to the back of the bullock and conveyed him 
to a place of safety: for which piece of humanity 
he ultimately received a munificent reward. The 
young Sindhia, who never forgot either a benefit or 
a wrong, always called the Musalmdn wateiman his 
‘brother’; and, on the latter entering the military 
service, watched his career to such purpose ' that 
Ednd Khdn rose to be a general officer and com- 
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mandod annics in Bovernl subsequent actions of im- 
portance. 

At the time of those tragic events, Mddhava Edo was 
about thirty years of age ; but the fact that he was 
not born in wedlock has operated to keep the exact 
date and place of his birth uncertain. Being now the 
only capable representative of the clan, he obtained, 
though not without some difficulty, the succession to 
his father’s fiefs and the command which was involved 
in their possession. The old school of officials opposed 
him on account of his illegitimacy ; and it is said that 
this circumstance caused him to conceive a prejudice 
against his own countrymen and to show a strong 
preference for foreigners when he came to construct 
a civil and military administration. He displayed 
symptoms of insubordination, too; and ran a great 
risk of punishment for lingering at Poona when 
ordered to join the army after the death of his 
old comrade Holkar: the circumstances, however, 
were not altogether discreditable to Sindhia. 

Malhfitji Holkar, who was originally a shepherd, 
had distinguished himself in the wars that led to the 
occupation of Mdlwd. After the battle of Pdnipat, in 
1761, he returned to Mdlwd, and died there about four 
years after, leaving his fief to be administered by 
Ahalya Bfii, the widow of his son and guardian of his 
infant grandson, of whom she was the mother. This 
lady, of whose remarkable talents and virtues we 
shall speak more fully hereafter, selected as her 
residence the pleasant village of Indore, where she 
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began building in 1770, and Trbich is now a populous 
city, and tbo capital of the Holknr State. Before 
that period there had. been several other chief towns, 
at various times ; such as Kampil, Sdrangpur, 
and Mdndu, all of which have long since fallen into 
decay. 

The grandson of Malhfuji did not long survive him ; 
and the Poona Eegent, Rughniith Eiio — ^known in 
English histories as ‘ Eagoba ’ — called on the dowager 
to adopt a male heir to the State and property of the 
House of Holkar. But the lady refused, declaring that 
she would carry on the administration herself. On this 
Rughndth, who wielded provisional power at Poona, 
threatened to make an armed attack upon the widow 
and daughter-in-law of his feudatory with the object 
of plundering her property and destroying the power 
of the House. But Mddhava refused to act against the 
family of his deceased comrade ; and since he held a 
principal command, and since the Bhonsla of Nagpur 
joined in his opposition, the Regent was obliged to 
desist from the nefarious enterprise. 

The route of the army collected by the Regent was 
accordingly diverted. Placed under the nominal com- 
mand of the Quarter-Master-General, one Visdji Krishn, 
the expedition was henceforth directed against the 
meagre dominions of Delhi, then under the protection 
of Najib-ud-dauM. But Sindhia was not the man to 
draw chestnuts out of the fire for others. He was 
already laying the foundation of sovereignty in 
Central India, where his fief was; and, being in 
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command of a choice body of 15,000 cavahry, he soon 
made himself virtual master of the territories between 
the Norbadd and the Chamhal. 

In 1769, however, he joined his forces to those of 
the Quarter-Master-General, and aided in a syste- 
matic plunder of the Jdts of Bhartpur. This is not 
the place for a detailed account of that remarkable 
race which has long inhabited the land of the Hindus ; 
among them hut scarcely of them, industrious in 
peace, tenacious in war, and maintaining their 
peculiar tribal customs. They first made their ap- 
pearance in the Indus valley, whence they spread 
westward by the time of Tamerlane, who records 
that they were Musalmdns in name but unequalled 
robbers by nature. In the reign of 'Alamgir they had 
got as far as Agra and Bhartpur, and in the Punjab 
. had amalgamated with the Kbattriis to form the Sikh 
co mm u ni ty. In 1684 and again in 1 dpi expeditions 
were sent against them by the Imperial Government, 
in opposing which they chose one Chiii’dman, the lord 
of Sdnsani, as their leader, who was killed in battle 
in i7ao. Oburdman’s grandson was Suraj Mall, 
whom we saw advising the Bhdo in 1760 and saving 
himself from the ruin that he foresaw. With the aid 
of these sturdy yeomen Najib for some time made 
head against the Mai'dthd general’s attacks; especially 
in 1765, when another column of the Marathd army 
was at the same time driven out of the country of 
Cawnpur by Colonel Camao. But the Jdts were 
never famous for their generosity; and no .sooner 
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■were the Mardtbiis expelled than they thought the 
opportunity good for taking their share in the pickings 
of the carcase. Suraj MaU had obtained possession 
of the imperial city of Agra with its great fortified 
palace; he also took several strong places in the 
Mewfit Hills S.W. of Delhi and was threatening 
the valley of the Upper Junma. At this time he had 
engaged the services of Sombre (Walter Eeinhardt) 
the famous condottiore, -with a battalion of trained 
Sepoys, a detail of artillery and about three hundi'od 
Europeans of various nationalities. But the Ulysses 
of Delhi was a match for the Autolycus of Bhart- 
puT; the Jdt Chief was killed, and his men were 
beaten back into the Bhartpur country before the end 
of 1765. They next attacked the Jaipur Kdjputs ; 
and, being again worsted, were deserted by Sombre 
who never remained long "with a falling cause. 
A period of confusion in the Jdt State followed ; but 
the youngest son of Suraj Mall at last became Edja, 
or Thdkur as they called him; and under him the 
Jdt power still extended from Agra to Alwar, with a 
revenue of two millions sterling and an army of 
60,000 men. 

Early in 1767* the Sikhs threatened Najib, but 
this only brought down the Afghdns, who overran 
the Punjab under Ahmad Shdh. The Shdh halted 
for some time on the scene of his former -victory at 
Pdnipat, where he confirmed former arrangements, 
and returned thence to his own coimtry. Soon after 
his departure the Mardthd army crossed the Chambal, 
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advanced through the Jaipur plains which they 
wasted, and made the attack on Bhartpur already 
mentioned. Having rendered ’ the Jdts submissive 
they proceeded to threaten Delhi in 1769 and opened 
negotiations with Najib ; the immediate object 
being that the Mardthfis might, without molestation 
from the Musalmdns, collect chant (as their phrase 
went)^ in the territories between the Chambal, which 
was Sindhia’s boundary, and the Jumna which then 
practically marked off the land remaining under the 
direct rule, or influence, of the Court of Delhi. 

The army which finally crossed the Narbadd in 
1769, under the Quarter-Master-General, was reviewed 
in Mdlwd, after the junction of Sindbia’s troops and 
those of the Indore dowager under her able general 
Takuji Holkar. Each of these Chiefs was the leader 
of fifteen thousand horse, while the ' Quarter-Master 
himself commanded twenty thousand more, inclusive 
of the light marauding cavalry so disastrously known 
in later years as ‘ Pinddris.’ There was also a large 
body of infantry with guns ; but the men of those 
arms were not Mardtbds. Some were natives of Mdlwd, 
others .Hindus from the Dodb : the most valued and 
trusted of all being Ai'abs, and Abyssinians, and sea- 
faring men from the Conean and the Malabar coast. 

With the exception of the short raid by the 
followers of Holkar in 1764-5, this was the first 
appearance of a Mardthd, army in Hindustan since 
the disaster of Pdnipat. In the interval many things 
^ Chmt = S3 per cent., from a word meaning < one-fourth.' 
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had happened^ including the deposition and expul- 
sion of Mil* Kfisim from the Eastern Subas, and the 
establishment of the British Company’s servants 
there in the capacity of civil administrators under 
Imperial patent. The fugitive Emperor had been 
enthroned under the joint protection of the British 
and the NawSb Wazir ; and now held faded state in 
the halls of his ancestors at AUahfihfid; so fallen 
that he had to discontinue the music of his palace 
band on the remonstrance of the British commandant, 
whose repose was distmrbed by the barbaric strains 
of which an awe-sti*uck European visitor had once 
declared that he found in them ‘ something majestical ’ 
(Bernier). Weary of these restraints Shdh *Alam was 
more than ever yearning for a restoration to Delhi ; 
and, without taking his British patrons into the small- 
est confidence, he had opened negotiations with the 
leaders of the Mardthfis which perhaps involved the 
ultimate and real object of their reappearance in 
Hindustdn, where they respected the palace and the 
person of the Prince-Eegent. 

We are now to enter on a most embroiled and 
confusing period, of intrigue and of war; in which 
considerable demands must, of necessity, be made 
upon the attention of the most patient reader. The 
only excuse that can be ofiered is that the peiiod is 
one which, while it marks the gradual pacification of 
Hindustan, displays the penetration of the great 
Englishman who founded the Indian Empire without 
conquest and without unnecessary bloodshed. 
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From the Restoration of the Emperor to the 
Peace of SalbAi 

The nogotiations opened by tbe Quarter-Master- 
Gcneral were conducted by Takdji, the ofiScer tyho 
bad, as we have already seen, been selected by the 
widowed daughter-in-law of the son of the deceased 
Chief, Malhdr Edo, to carry on the affairs of the 
Holkar clan. Though not a member of the late Chiefs 
family by blood, Takdji assumed the traditionary 
policy of the House, a portion of which was alliance 
with the Fathdns or native Musalmdna, of whom the 
Rohillds wore now the most actively conspicuous. 
Mddbava, on the other hand, was both opposed to 
that class by hereditary impulse and because he 
perceived that In Najib, supported by the Pathdns, 
he had the most formidable rival in his ulterior 
designs. It would be idle to compare the two men 
who now divided the diplomatic direction of Mardthd 
affairs as they also did the government of Mdlwd. 
The leader of the Holkar clan, who held possession 
of the southern portion of the province resting on 
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the range of the Vindhya north of the Narbadfi, was 
a good officer and a faithful subordinate to the 
strong-willed woman who had raised him from 
obscurity : to him it was sufficient that the immediate 
interests of his mistress, and of the Marfithd con- 
federacy at large, should bo duly provided for. It 
was deemed advisable, in that view, to profit by 
the tendered friendship of Najib, who had conquered 
the Jats and might at any time renew the league 
of Isldm : he had been the mainspring of the com- 
bination of 1 7 do, and ho was an evident favourite of 
the Afghdn Shdh to whom he had then been so useful. 
Najib was invited to visit the Mardtbd camp, which 
he did ; but he was worn out and know that he had 
not long to live. He placed the hand of his son in 
that of Takfiji, whose protection he requested, as if he 
foresaw how much that weak and worthless creature 
would need friends. He also attempted to conciliate 
Sindhia, but here he entirely failed. ‘ I require revenge,* 
the latter Chief said, 'for so much desolation and so 
many deaths, for the blood of my brothers and my 
nephews and my own perpetual mutilation; nor am 
I satisfied because my fr:iend chooses to make this 
Musalm&n noble bis brother. Nevertheless, I am the 
Feshwd’s servant ; and if he sanctions such an alliance 
my part is to obey.’ 

In holding this language, which is recorded by a 
contemporary writer, Sindhia struck the notes which 
were the dominant and the subdominant of his tune 
from first to last; the preservation of the Mar&thS 
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confederacy and tlio observation of bis own .schemes 
and interests. 

Najib loft the Mardthd camp after making these 
arrangements and retired to NajfbdbSd, a town that 
he had founded on the eastern side of the Ganges, and 
there he died, in October 1770, leaving his estates, and 
his post at Delhi, to Z^lbita Kh^In, the son abeady 
mentioned. The character of Najib was eulogised 
. during his lifetime by Mr. Vansittart, President of 
the British Settlement in Bengal, who recorded his 
opinion that Najib-ud-dauM was ‘the only example 
in Hindustdn of a character at once good and great.’ 

In 1770 the Bohilld power was declining; the 
districts which Dundi £h£n had acquired in the 
Dodb he had been compelled to surrender to the 
Hilar^thds ; and on his death he had left the province 
of Katahr, the present Bohilkhand, in the hands of a 
loose federation of Pathfin Chiefs under the Protec- 
torate of Hdfiz Bdhmat Khdn. Their expulsion from 
the Dofib had been effected by MSdhava, who was 
also charged with the repression of the Jdts. 

Meanwhile Zdbita Khdn was already beginning to 
show the fickle falseness of character which marked 
the rest of .his brief and inglorious career. While the 
Mardthfis were levying contributions in B^jputana, 
the Jdt country, the Upper Dofib and Bohilkhand, he 
made no attempt to conciliate them or to make Mends 
in other quarters ; but contented himself with keeping 
back the revenues due to the absent Emperor and 
violating the sanctity of the Delhi palace, that last 
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retreat of the great House of Timiir, by intrigues 
•with princesses of the imperial family. In the 
beginning of 1771, the jpalace was occupied by the 
Mar^tbd Chiefs before whom Z^lbita fled, retiring to 
his northern possessions, whence he began negotiating 
with Takflji Holkar who was contemplating the 
early restoration of the Emperor Shdh 'Alam. 

That vagrant monarch had, as previously stated, 
been pensioned by Clive after the defeat of the 
Nawdb Shujd in 1765. Since that time he had con- 
tinued to reside, under British protection, at Allahabad 
with direct administrative jurisdiction over the ad- 
joining districts on the N.W. But he had never 
ceased to dream of a return to Delhi and a revival of 
the Empire of his fathers ; for the realisation of which 
dream he now seemed to see a favourable opening in 
the death of Najib. The leading men at Delhi, too, 
were very weary of the Fathdns, and anticipated from 
the restoration of the Mughal monarchy a relief from 
Kohilld licence, and perhaps a renewed chance of 
'employment in public afiairs. The Nawfib of Oudh, 
on the other hand, was by no means in favour of the 
scheme ; while the British authorities, when it was 
communicated to them openly, expressed their strong 
disapproval. 

In these circumstances Tak-fiji opened negotiations 
with the Shdh, or the Shdh with him, through the 
mediation of a loose Mughal lord, kno'wn only by his 
title of Eflssdm-ud-dauld, and by the reputation that 
has survived him of having been the Shdh’s agent in 
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less respectable procuration. There is no record of 
Sindhia’s share in the transaction: the only certain 
detail that "wo Icnow is that the Shdh promised to pay 
ten Wilis (say ^€’100,000) as a present fee to the 
Poona darbfir ; -while the cession of the districts which 
ho had received from the Nawdb under British 
influence also probably formed part of the considera- 
tion, implied if not expressed. 

Accordingly, disregarding the advice of the British 
Government and the dissuasions of the Nawdb Shujd, 
Shfih *Alam advanced up the Dodb, arriving before 
the end of the monsoon at Farnkhdbdd on the frontier 
of Eohilkhand. The main body of the Mardthd 
army of Hindustdn kept order at Delhi and awaited 
the Shdh’s arrival; but Sindhia, ever active in 
forwarding his own great design, marched out -with a 
chosen force, joined his Majesty in his camp, and 
escorted him to the capital, which he entered on the 
a5th December, 1771. For the next few months 
Sindhia and the rest of the Mardth£ leaders remained 
in and about the metropolm, engaged in measures of 
defence against Zdbita Khfin, who was living at the 
head of the Doib.f Here he had several strong places, 
such as Ghausgarh, Sahdranpur, and SakaitSl — ^where 
the Ganges, after emerging from the hills, first becomes 
capable of na-vigation. He had ceased for the time to 
profit by the protection of Holkar and was engaged in 
stirring up his kindred on the other side of the river, 
the Path&QS of Eohilkhand. In that province Zdbita 
had a fourth strong-hold, Najibdbfld, already mentioned 
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ns the place of his fathers death, the citadel of 
which was called rathargarh (the ‘ Slone Fortress ’). 
Hither he retired on hearing of the projected hoslilitics, 
60 that he might have the river on his front, and on 
his rear the friendly countr}* of the llohilliis. But the 
latter were at once neutralised by the action of Shujii- 
ud-daulii, the Nnwiib of Oudh, whoso readiness to 
co-operate with the supposed jirojccts of the ICniperor 
was quickened by views which he himself was 
maturing. In all that was being planned at Delhi it 
was the vindictiveness of the MnrAthfis, directed by 
Sindhia, that was really at work; ncvcrlheless, a 
restored emperor must bo supposed to Imvo some 
voice in imperial politics. Moreover, whatever may 
have been his own feelings in the mailer, Shrdi *Alam 
had a minister, for peace and for war, who was cer- 
tainly capable of both making and executing enter- 
prises of great pith and jnoment. Tins was Mirxft 
Hajaf llhAn, a Persian immigmnt of high lineage and 
distinguished ability, the last great type of the class 
who, before the Sikhs were strong enough to bar tho 
road through tho Punjab, had been finding careers in 
India ever since tho days of Akbar. 

Headed ostensibly by tho SbAh, who made some 
marches with tho anny, tho irarAthfis marched out of 
Delhi in 1771, accompanied by a small but well- 
appointed imperial force, consisting of tho body-guard 
of cadet cavaliers {Ahdis ns they were called*) and tho 
‘Red battalion,’ a body of regular infantry under a 
French officer named Mddoc. Tho passage of tho 

* c. sup. p. as. 
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Ganges was easily effected j for at that time of year, 
before the snows on the Himalayas have begun to melt, 
the Ganges was fordable at almost all points of its upper 
course ; and the RohUl^s were deceived into believing 
that Sindhia and Holkar meant to cross 'at a point 
higher up the stream, where the usual crossing was at 
other seasons. Paralyzed by the menacing attitude of 
Shuj6, the Hohillds withheld their support : and Z^bita 
hurriedly evacuated Pathargarh, leaving his family 
and the treasure which his father had accumulated 
during ten years of office. His son, Ghulam X^dir 
was mutilated and converted into a Zan^na-page in 
retaliation for the liberties taken in the palace after 
Najib’s death j it seemed as if Sindhia’s revenge was 
beginning. 

But the fall of the Kohillas was delayed by dis- 
sensions among their foes. ’ The Emperor, who had 
been treated with but little respect by the Marithfis, 
retired to Delhi; and the latter proceeded to admit 
the fugitive Zibita to pardon, and restored the captives 
taken at Pathargarh for a moderate indemnity in cash. 
They then advanced upon Agra where they passed the 
rainy season, while the Eohillds opened a negotiation 
with the Nawiib of Oudh, whose designs they had not 
penetrated, and with whose alliance they hoped to 
reconstruct the Muhammadan league which had been, 
temporarily, so successful in 1760, By the good 
offices of the British Government of Bengal a treaty 
was concluded by virtue whereof the Protector oi 
Eohilkhand bound himself and his brethren to give 
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tlicir support to tho ^[usalm^n causo and to pay tlio 
NawAb forty lakhs (say ^^400, 000) in four instalments 
on condition of tbo Mardtbtis being excluded from 
tbeir province. This trcat3’’, which proved tbo ruin of 
the Robilltis, was concluded on tbo i itb Julj', 1772. The 
following extract contains tho essential clause : — 

‘ Tbo Vazir ’ [Sbujii’s titular rank] ‘ shall establish the 
Robelas obliging the ilartitliiis to retire, either pcacc- 
fullj' or by war. If at any time they shall again 
enter the country- their expulsion is the business of 
tho Vazir. Tho Rohela Sirdtirs, in pursuance of the 
above, do agree to pay to the Vazir the sum of forty 
lakhs of rupis,’ &c. &c. 

Violent dissensions among tho Rohillds ensued, 
and the province became the scene of terrible confusion 
and anarchy. At tbo samo timo Zfibita, untrue to the 
league of his co-religionists, was making secret terms 
with the Jlariitluls; ho for his part seeking to be 
replaced in the conduct of Delhi affairs, in which the 
titular Wazir took no active part ; while the Marfithiis, 
stimulated by Sindhia, were preparing for another 
struggle with tho Musalmjins. The virtues and abilities 
of ^lirzil Najaf were already attracting attention ; and 
Zabita, in plotting against tho Muhammadan league, 
was also contriving tho ruin of a formidable rival. 

The new allies conceived that their purposes would 
bo advanced by stirring up trouble in tho vicinity of 
Delhi, BO as to bring tho MirzJi into disgrace and 
alarm, tho Emperor into seeking their aid. With this 
view they instigated tho Thfikiir of tho Jdts, Ranjit 
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Singh, to renew certain claims upon the districts on 
the right bank of the Jumna, just above the capital. 
In pursuance of these claims the Jdt forces moved 
against the fort of Ballahgarh, then held a BaMch 
Chieftain whom, os a Musalmdn feudatorj, the Mfrzd 
felt bound to support. A Mughal force was therefore 
sent from Delhi to check the J&ts; the Maxdthds 
moved up in support of the latter; and then the 
Mlrzd himself repaired to the scene, taking with him 
M. Mddoc’s regular infantry. 

All these movements and intrigues disgusted 
Sindhia, who had no desire that the son of Najib-ud- 
dauld should prosper, or that the Empire should 
receive its cm%-de-grdce before he should be in a 
position to use its imposing remains for his own objects. 
He therefore withdrew with his fine force to Bdjpu- 
tdna, where he provided the subsistence of his men by • 
living at free quarters in the country of the Bdjd of 
Jaipur. 

In the meantime Holkar ihrew himself between the 
Jdt army and the Mirzd, whom he encountered at 
Badrpur, about ten miles S. of Delhi. After four 
days of obstinate fighting, in which discipline vainly 
contended against numbers, the Mirzd was over- 
whelmed and* driven back upon the capital which 
both the combatant parties entered together. Holkar 
was admitted into the palace by HIssdm-ud-dauld, 
and the objects of temporary league were obtained. 
Mirzd Hajaf was directed to withdraw, and his office 
of A7rm~vl-amra ('Premier') was transferred to 
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Zdbita, while the Emperor made, or confirmed, the 
grant of the Lower Dodb to the Mardth^s. . These 
events occurred in December 1772, just a twelvemonth 
after the Restoration. Hardly were they concluded 
when news arrived from Poona which disturbed all 
plans. The young Peshwd had not exercised inde- 
pendent authority more than seven years when 
he died, probably from the efiects of a disorder 
from which he had long suflTered, on the i8th 
November. The Regency was resumed by his uncle, 
Rughn&th Rdo, or, as the British called him, ‘Ragoba,’ 
who was known to aspire to the actual Peshwfiship. 
An era of conflict, perhaps of ci-^ war, was felt to be 
at hand: the first thought of the Quarter-Master- . 
General and the other Chiefs was to reach Poona and 
be ready to take a hand in any eventualities. Indeed 
the new Peshwd himself issued the order for their 
recall, feeling that he might need the support of the 
army against the ambitious machinations of his 
unde. 

Before either Sindhia or Holkar, however, made 
their way to the capital other devdopments were 
taking shape. On 30th August, 1 773, the new Peshwfi 
had followed his brother to the funeral pyre, assassin- 
ated, as was supposed, by the aspiring»Raghuba, who 
assumed the title and office of Peshwd and commenced 
hostilities against the Musalm&n Chiefs of the south, 
Haidar and the Niz£m. But, before he could derive 
the advantage he hoped for from these gratuitous 
attacks upon his neighbour's, he was recalled to Poona 
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by tidings of an event -which threatened all his 
ambitious projects. The party opposed to him had 
already taken the precaution of removing tho late 
Peshwfi’s pregnant widow to tho security of a 
mountain fastness, where she was now safely delivered 
of a boy. This infant was at once proclaimed Peshwfi 
by tho ministers at Poona; and being attacked by 
Raghuba,they inflicted on him a crushing defeat under 
the walls of that city. Eaghuba fled north to meet tho 
returning army, and arrived at Indore just as Siudhia 
and Holkar, tho two Chiefs of IfSlw/i, had pitched 
their camp there. Both Chiefs promised him their 
support; and they then turned aside into Gujardt, 
with Raghuba, in order to secure for him tho support 
of tho Gdokwdr who ruled that provinco. Their next 
measure, suggested probably by Sindhia, was to sock 
an alliance with tlio British authorities at Bombay, 
then a very minor factorj’ on one of the islands of tho 
archipelago on the Konkan coast supposed to have 
been tlio JIcpkincMa of Arrian. Tho Company’s 
servants there had long dc.sircd to round oil* the 
possessions of their employers by tho acquisition of 
tho old Portuguese harbour of Basso’m and of tho 
extensive island of Snisetle which barred their own 
port ; and they now, witlmut consulting the Govornor- 
Gonoral, jtroniisod to furnish Raghuba with British 
trtjops on condition of his obtaining these coveted 
places and paj'ing for the support of tho contingent. 
So eager, indeed, were the members of tho Bombay 
Council that they lent Rn"liu!»a a force of 15C0 aoi)o\'?? 
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Tvjtljout oMflining his formal coiiKcnl. to the rquivalont 
co.'-pion. The places in question, moreover, were on 
fair prountls claimed hy tho I’orliigiicsc ; and, ns soon 
ns the nnttjre of tho negolinliojiK heenmo known nt 
Goa, the Viceroy there liegnn to set on foot nn cx- 
jK'dilion for their recovery. Upon hearing of this 
Governor Ilonihy, without further ndo, took sumjnnry 
possession hoth of S.alsette nnd of Unssein, 

As we nn? not tracing the history of Uritish India 
it will not ho necessary thnt tl>o reader should ho 
troubled with detailed comments on those proceedings: 
it will he enough to <ihserve thnt they were ha,sty and 
ilhconceivcd. Nevertheless, hnd Mr. Homhy secured 
tho sanction nnd support of tho Supremo Government, 
to which recent parliamentary ennetment hnd rendered 
him subordinate, nnd hnd his nudneity been seconded 
I)}’ due coumgo nnd ability nmong his military onicers, 
Itnghuha might have been installed ns Peshwtl, nnd 
much of the history of Madhava Ibio Sindhia nnd 
of llindusUin might have been didcrent from what 
it wns. 

Put, before nn}’ nclivc mensures could bo taken by 
llnghuba nnd his supporters, tho Poona Regency hnd 
been nt work upon some of tho latter. Uolknr’s 
patroness, tho daughter-in-law of tho Into Mnlh/lr 
R/io, was a Indy of singular ability nnd virtue, whoso 
sympathies were cnsil}'^ gained for tho other •wddow 
nnd tho innocent child of her late sovereign. Sindhia, 
also, who at this period usually noted with tho 
Holkar clan who were his partners in ilfilwii, with- 
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drew from the cause of the usurper. Eaghuba was 
once more defeated, and he fled to the camp of 
Colonel Keating at Surat mth a slender following, 
in December, 1774. 

The consequence was a fresh treaty between Eagbuba 
and the Bombay factory, still without the sanction of 
the Supreme Government, by which the occupation of 
Salsette and Basseia was conflrmed with territoiy 
yielding a large revenue, in considCTation whereof, 
and of a large present payment, the British contingent 
was to be doubled in strength. Keating was reinforced 
and ordered to march on Poona in order to instal 
Eaghuba by force of arms ; and the Eegency promptly 
ordered out all their available forces to repulse the 
movement. The armies manoeuvred about Surat; 
and, in spite of an almost overwhelming superiority 
of numbers, the host of the darbar of Eegency was 
Anally encountered by Keating< His own force 
was but small, and the troops of Eaghuba hampered 
rather than assisted their operations. Ih very difficult 
ground, at a place called ^as near the head of the 
gulf of Cambay, Keating fought a severe action in 
which he lost two hundred and twenty-two men, 
among them seven European officers, and only defeated 
the enemy at last by his own intrepidity and the good 
behaviour of his small Britmh contingent. This was 
on the 18th May, 1775. In the evening of the loth 
June he overtook them at Bhaopir, near Broach : but 
again the troops of Eaghuba encumbered his attack ; 
and the army of the Eegency escaped during the. 
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night, throwing their guixs into the Naxbadd lest 
their flight should be impeded. 

These things, we may be sure, did not escape the 
notice of Sindhia. That shrewd observer was never 
slow to learn a lesson, whether in politics or in war ; 
and the course of his conduct might have been at 
once determined by what he then learned of the value 
of discipline and military conduct, as displayed by 
the British, had not their political vacillations, due to 
causes then heyond his ken, introduced a disturbing 
influence. Not that Warren Hastings by any means 
approved of the doings of the Bombay Government ; 
but he felt that they had compromised British credit. 
He had to accept an accomplished fact. If you kept 
the ceded districts, and no one proposed their sur- 
render except the ministry at Poona, you were bound 
to fulfil the terms on which they had been obtained. 
But, here again, he was in a minority. Francis and 
his colleagues, whose resolutions Hastings had no 
power to reverse, were determined to do the things 
that they ought not to have done while omitting 
to do the things that they ought to have done. So 
Colonel Upton was sent to Poona, as a spedal Envoy 
from the Government of Bengal, made supreme by 
the Regulating Act of 1773, and his orders were to 
disavow the proceedings of the • Bombay Council, 
and to open negotiations with the defeated Regency. 
Mistaking Upton’s moderation of manner for weakness, 
the Regency took at first high and menacing ground. 
But when the Bengal Couninl became informed that 
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tho terms proposed ineludcd not only the snrrcndor 
of Kaglmba but tbo restoration of tbo ceded territory, 
that body rejected tbo claims. Eventually a com- 
promise ensued, certain articles being agreed to 
between Colonel Upton, of tbo one part, and Sukb 
Rfim Bilpu and bis colleagues, of tbo other, wbicb 
were embodied in tbo Treaty of Purandbor. Eagbubn 
was to bo abandoned, if not actually given up, bis 
army being disbanded. Salsotto was to bo retained, 
so long as tbo Qovomor-Gencral might think proper ; 
tbo rents of Broaob and tbo surrounding distriot were 
to bo given up by tbo darbiir, with a war indemnity 
of twelve l&WiB of rupees. 

Neither the Bombay Council nor its proUgd was 
disposed to submit to these conditions. The ministers 
at Poona soon found that their diplomatic successes 
were more apparent than real. The moving spirit 
there was tbo old Brfihmon, Pandit Sukb Rfim Bfipu, 
a cautious but resolute man, who bad been supported 
in these affairs by a young rival who was beginning 
to push himself to tbo front. This man, also a 
Brdhman, was named Bdlaji Janardban, better known 
by bis official title of ‘ Ndna Faraavis ’ (v. p. 43). For 
purposes of bis own tbo Ndna had acted with Pandit 
Sukb 'R&m: and being in secret the pai'amour of 
Gangfi Bai, mother of the young Pesbwfi, be was 
necessarily a valuable ally. It was one of Sindbia’s 
constant objects to act ns umpire between opposing 
parties in the Poona darbdr ; but, now that opposition 
was for the moment ended, be was naturally driven 
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into general hostility, the more bo ns ho had an old- 
standing gnidgo against Sulch Etim who had never 
been hia friend. 

While Poona politics were in this condition En- 
ghuha's conduct gave rise to fresh complications. 
Itcpudinling the Trentj* of Purandhnr to which he had, 
of counec, been no party, ho percmptoiily declined to 
disband his troops and repaired to the Eritish station 
of Surat., where he was welcomed and harboured by 
the Bombaj' Government. Colonel Upton vainly pro- 
tested against what he deemed an infraction of the 
treaty ; Eagluiba appealed to the Court of Directors ; 
and Warren Hastings Bupporlcd the appeal. Orders 
evenluallj’ came out from London, in virtue of which 
the articles of the treaty were tacitly abrogated, and 
Eaghubawas invited to Bombay, where he was received 
with honour and granted a monthly stipend of ten 
thousand rupees (November, 1776). 

Aflairs at Poona hecarao more and more com- 
plicated. Early in 1777 a French adventurer, named 
St. Lubin, landed on the coast and represented himself 
to the ministers at Poona as an ambassador from 
the Court of Versailles. Elated by this unexpected 
alliance, the Ntina began to give offence to his col- 
leagues. Suldi Etim took alarm and joined with other 
powciful pereonages in a scheme for the restoration of 
Eaghuba, with which object negotiations were opened 
with the Bombay Government. As Takdji Holkar 
espoused the quarrel and lent the aid of his troops, 
the Nfma, who was not by nature a fighting man, 
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judgiBd it prudent to retire ; and the Bombay Council, 
with the approval of the Supreme Government, which 
sent a force under Colonel Leslie to operate in support, 
declared the intention of restoring Baghuba by force 
of arms. 

In this conjunction of events Sindhia recovered his 
favourite position of umpire. He was at no time per- 
haps, certainly not at this time, on terms of personal 
hostility towards the N^a. Towards Sukh Bam, on 
the other hand, he was never friendly. With Takiiji 
Holkar he had many ties of comradeship and old asso- 
ciation. He at once threw all his power and influence 
into the Ndna’s side of the scales. Accompanied by 
the famous Hari Fanth, and having detached Holkar 
from the side of Sukh Bdm, he marched upon Puran- 
dhar, and restored the Ndna to office, on the 8th June, 
1778 - 

Still, things were far from looking bad for Baghuba’s 
cause; under orders from home, it was warmly 
espoused by both the Governments of Bombay and 
Bengal. Undaunted by the restoration to power of 
the Hdna Famavis, unmindful of the Treaty of 
Furandhar and of the fact that they had no right 
to interfere since St. Lubin had been dismissed from 
Foona and had left India, and without awaiting the 
arrival of the still distant Bengal column, the Bombay 
authorities resolved to attack the Begency without 
delay. Assembling a force of 4000 men, of whom a 
fourtb part consisted of British troops, they gave the 
command to a valetudinarian of ripe years but raw 
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experience, named Egerton. To ensure their views 
being enforced they associated with him a member 
of their own body, General Camac, who had left 
Bengal with a not too brilliant record. Professing 
the utmost need for haste they allowed three months 
to go by in preparation and in marches of two miles 
a day. On the other side Sindhia, having effected a 
reconciliation between old Sukh Biim and the NSna, 
assembled a strong force on the top of the Ghdts. 
On the 9th January the British force arrived at 
Talegion, twenty miles from Poona: but it got no 
farther. The commanding officer fell sick, the 
military Member of Council lost his head ; the column 
was hemmed in and cowed into retreat ; officers and 
men became demoralised ; ihe stores were burned, the 
guns thrown into a pond : it was mainly due to the 
courage and conduct of one officer, Captain Hartley, 
that the troops were enabled to reach WadgSon, just 
three miles to the rear.. By the 13th the little column 
had lost three hundred and fifty-two of the original 
number, including no less than fifteen European 
officem. A convention became necessary, a condition 
of which was the extradition of the Pretender ; but 
Baghuba saved the British officers this great degrada- 
tion by voluntary agreement with Sindhia, to whom he 
ultimately surrendered. When the British agent urged 
that he had no power to treat for the surrender of 
territory, Sindhia replied by a rapid thrust of debating 
dexterity. ‘ Show us, then,’ he replied, * the authority 
by which you have broken the Treaty of Purandhar.’ 
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Sindhia was urbane and clement, but exacted the fullest 
suiTcnder possible. The advance of the Bengal column 
was to be instantly countermanded: for himself 
personally ho insisted on the cession of Broach with 
a gift of forty-one thousand rupees as gratuities to 
his followers. 

This disgraceful affair led to unexpected results. 
The officers who had caused the disaster and signed 
the convention were dismissed the service ; the Bengal 
column pursued its march towards Central India; 
strangest of all, Sindhia began to hesitate in the 
scheme, to which he had hitherto shown favour, of a 
general combination against the British. How for he 
was actuated by unwillingness to see the Nfina grow 
too powerful, how far he had been impi’essed by the 
conduct of Hartley and his gallant soldiers, cannot 
be accurately determined*. In any case he connived 
at the escape of Kaghuba, who repaired to British 
protection at Broach with messages of goodwill from 
his liberator by way of credentials. 

In the meantime the Bengal column was delayed by 
the hostility of various Chiefs in Bundelkhand and by 
the operations which Colonel Leslie felt himself bound 
to undertake against them. But Leslie died in Octo- 
ber; and his place was taken by Colond Goddard 
whom Hastings — ^now supreme in his own Council — 
had already chosen as his successor. Urged by 
pressing appeals from Bombay, Goddard hastened on. 
He crossed the Narbadfi and December, and reached 
Surat on 6th February, escaping by this promptitude 
* V. inf, p. 197. 
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• 

nnollH-r, ntnl nUinjnt‘"Iy <iio<! nt K/ijonrh. OofMnnl, 
for ln« part, nvoi<kvI ntiy furtbor intorfrrnncf in tin* 
rlomo'^lic ntTnin^ of t!u* Marfithij^ ; mnl, tlntn;:h Im 
wn*; trrv’itod pcr^onnlly with tin* nliui.::t libs-nility, 
Itngbnba wr;*? not ii^iin forcttl nj‘'in nn nnwjllintr 
comnuinity. Tiic n-fu'-c**! toninl:** p'-am n*. Ions* 
ns ]lft;:linba was not ftirri n'l« r> 'l ; ncr-ir.linfrly tin.* 
Jlritif-h Ot ncml, who ba'l now Ix-t-n npp'ii!»i« 'l Com- 
jnan(icr-in>Clii(f of tin* JJoinbay nnny, projtntvl for 
C'Xln mili'.s. On tin- J i;ih Ffl-mnn', l ".’'C, Alinnnbtl'rl*!, 
tin* capital of Gnjarfit, wr.s rtonin'l by tin* }*fil!n!it 
Hnrtif-y — nov.* ft bi'-tit'-nant-Culorn'l — nmi «n tin- 
Sindliir*^ necompanicd by llolhnr. fnlvr.nc'-'l to Unroda 
ns if to fttt.'.cl: tiio I'.riti'h furc* ?. 
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Still no overt act of hostility took place : and the 
hostages ■whom Sindhia had retained as security for 
the fulfilment of the convention of Wadgdon •wore 
restored to liberty and came into Goddard’s camp on 
9th March. Sindhia even attempted to learn from 
the General what terms he might expect; hut the 
reply was to ask him to state his own demands. Thus 
challenged, Sindhia demanded that ho should he made 
Eegent at Poona, on behalf of Kaghuba's younger son, 
Bfiji Edo — the same who was afterwards the last of 
the Peshwds. As nothing serious seemed to be in- 
tended, and Sindhia was at the same time making 
secret overtures to Goddard’s native allies, it was 
determined to read him a fresh lesson, and after 
repeated attacks he was driven over the Narbadd, 

The war, in fact, was becoming a duel between 
Sindhia and Warren Hastings ; and for some twelve 
months the two ablest-men in India faced one another 
in earnest conflict. The last decisive blow but one 
was struck in Gwalior, a region which the Sindhias 
had added to them possessions in North Mdlwd. The 
following description of the Gwalior Fort is abstracted 
. from the Imperial Gazetteer of India '. — 

‘The fort of Gwalior stands, then, on an isolated 
rock of sandstone, capped in places •with basalt, and 
having a perpendicular face. Where the rock is less 
precipitous by nature it has been artificially scarped ; 
so that, in some portions, the upper portion actually 
projects over the part below. Its greatest length is 
a mile and a half; its greatest breadth 300 yards; 
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tljo mnsimiun height is 342 feet. It contninB nn ohl 
Miiglml pnlncc, niul ^Yns formerly tised ns n plnco 
of confinement, liko tho Tower of IjOiuIoii, for 
inemhcTfi of the roynl fnmily nnd other prisoners of 
high mnk or important chnmcter. In (ho dismem- 
hennent of the Kmpirc it wns Ecir,cd by the Jfit 
iWnn of Gohnd, now represented by the llfdifir/iim 
of Dholpnr ; but Sindhin hnd lately taken possession 
of it nnd strengthened the defences ' (Imj). G<tz. v, 
234 fl'.). 

Hither on 3rd Atigiisl 17S0 came, invited by the 
Hfma of . Gohnd, n brisk oflicer named Pophnm, 
instructed by Hastings to stir up a confederation 
of Jtits and IWjputa in Sindhia’s rear. Preparing 
his scaling-ladders in the deepest secrecy, nnd placing 
confidence in no one but his able and resolute 
engineer, Captain I 3 rucc Pophnm crossed the Chain- 
bal at Dholpur, and marched swiftly on Gwalior, 
whither ho sent forward a slorming-party of twenty 
picked men under I 3 nicc, whom ho supported in person 
with a strong reserve. Shod with cotton, to inuflle 
the sound of their footfall, the men reached the foot 
of the rock, in a dark night, without attracting 
observation ; and, gindcd by some thieves who know 
the place, Ihej' lay quiet while the rounds were 
passing on the walls above. When the lights nnd 
voices hnd passed on they laid their ladders against 
the rock ; nnd, softly motinting, surprised the guard, 
whom thcyoverj)owcrcd and bound. Pophara followed, 

* IJroUicr to Jnnics Brueo, llio Abyssinwa traveller. 
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and captured the apparently impregnable fort "vrith- 
out losing a single soldier. 

The taking of Gwalior had an immediate effect 
on political ideas and movements. The Nana’s 
agent in the camp of Sindhia wrote to Poona to say 
that the cause would not have the support of the 
Delhi Government. As for that Chief himself, he 
was always swift to take a hint ; and he must have 
felt that, isolated as he now was, and opposed to 
an adversary whom he had veiy good reason to 
believe his master, the friendship of the British 
might be found of more benefit to him than their 
hostility, in the furtherance of his ulterior designs. 
For, if we may judge from subsequent events, 
Sindhia was already planning a great scheme, of 
which these foreigners in Bengal were only so far 
a part as he might utilise them for his purpose. 
That purpose was the creation for himself of a 
position of paramount power on the ruins of the 
Mughal Empire. To that object the relations that 
he might establish at Poona and Calcutta were 
subsidiary ; Sindhia would not willingly have on his 
hands any hostility from such powerful neighbours ; 
but he would, so far as lay in his power, enforce 
respectful treatment, if not positive support. This 
appears to be the key to his attitude in both 
directions. He desired no quarrel with Holkar and 
the Nana, whose benevolent neutrality was almost 
as important to him as their active support. With 
regard to Hastings his needs were almost the same ; 
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yet he resolved, if possible, to strike back a moni- 
tory, if not a retaliatory, blow before entering into 
peaceful negotiations. He therefore marched against 
the British in tbe Gwalior country, the more 
hopefully since Popham was gone and Popham’s 
successor. Major Camac, seemed a little inclined to 
avoid an encounter. But the sagacious Bruce was 
still there, with another nocturnal surprise. Sindhia’s 
camp was suddenly beaten up ; he lost elephants, 
horses, baggage ; but he gained what was worth moi’e 
than all, a knowledge of the facts of the case that 
never greatly Yailed him aftenvards. 

This affair, 24th March, 1781, was the end of 
the struggle between Sindhia and Hastings ; and 
it may be noted as much to the credit of one of the 
antagonists as of the other. Never again, in the 
weakest period of Shore and Cornwallis, did Sindhia 
appear in arms against the British or fail in respect 
to their expressed claims or wishes. It is a prime 
characteristic of Warren Hastings that whatever he 
did • was done for good ; he never built with bad 
materials or on foundations of sand. It is equally 
charactei'istic of Sindhia that he never, when once 
he had learned them, forgot the limits of his own 
strength. 

On 13th October of the same year Mr. Hastings 
concluded, through the agency of Colonel Muir, a 
negotiation in which he accorded to Sindhia the 
handsome treatment that one able antagonist ought 
always to know how to give to another. Hastings 
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restored to Sindhia both Gwalior and TJjjain, together 
.with all his previous possessions south and west of 
the Jumna river; and the only condition of these 
lavish grants was that Sindhia should do his best to 
persuade the ministry at Poona to consent to make 
peace ^ 

The result was the Treaty of Salb^li (17th Uay, 
178a) ; an instrument whose importance may be easily 
overlooked, but which made an epoch in history. 
For it was by means of that treaty that, without 
annexing a square mile of territory, the British power 
became virtually paramount in the greater part of the 
Indian peninsula, every province of which, with the 
one exception of Mysore, acknowledged that power as 
the great universal peacemaker. It was no mean title. 

Although Sindhia signed in May on behalf of the 
confederation for which he acted, yet the Nfina, with 
his customary caution, delayed the ratification as long 
as possible. He still cherished the hope that the 
British might be persuaded to restore Salsette; and 
even went so -far as to give currency to a rumour that 
the Peshwd’s Government was negotiating a separate 
treaty with Haidar ‘All of Mysore. To such a threat 
the British could not but be extremely sensitive, 
seeing that this ancient enemy was still plotting the 
ruin of their cause with Bussy and. other of their 
inveterate foes. But the death of Haidar in December 
tore the last shred of this pretence ; and before the 
end of the month the treaty received the signature of 
the Ndna and the seal of the Confederacy. 

> «, t'n/. p. soa. 
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The general pacification, however, was incomplete 
without the adhesion of Mysore, where Tipu the son 
of Haidar ‘All had succeeded to his father’s possessions 
and passions if not to his abilities. Such was the 
eagerness of the Madras Government for peace that 
it sent representatives to the camp of Tipli prepared 
to undergo whatever insults the barbaric malice of 
that modern Hannibal might choose to ofier; and 
it was not till the 10th March, 1783, that, amidst 
circumstances of deep humiliation, Tipfi -gave a 
gi'udging and sullen adhesion to the pacification, by 
signing the Treaty of Mangalore. 

But both sides were equally weary of the war ; and 
Hastings was beginning to set his house in order with 
ah eye to laying down his office and leaving the 
country. He recognised the real master of the country 
powers not in Tiph the arrogant, ill-tempered Chief 
of Mysore, but in the self-restrained and politic soldier 
of the Mardthds. ■ He therefore condescended to give 
Sindhia frank explanations of his reasons for confirm- 
, ing the Treaty of Mangalore and for leaving undisturbed 
the deplorable proceedings of the Madras Government; 
and he succeeded in showing his intelligent corre- 
spondent that it was for the welfare and interest of 
both of them that things should be as they were. 

Nothing, in fact, could give a higher conception of 
the position to which Sindhia’s talents and courage 
had raised him than the fact that while a statesman 
such as Hastings could solicit his good offices in the 
cause of peace, he should in the same afiair be vested 

r a 
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with plenipotentiary powers by a poliidcian so crafty 
as the NSna. At the same time the terms agreed 
upon do credit to his reputation for good sense and 
moderation. The Gnjardt question was left as in 
i 775 > 80 that the territories of the Gdekwdr were 
preserved from dismemberment; and Ba^huba^ the 
restless, was pensioned- off handsomely and allowed 
to choose his own residence. For himself Sindhia 
secured what he most wanted, a free hand in Central 
India and Hindustan. By this masterly arrangement 
he delivered himself, it may be said, -from all fear of 
interruption in his great design. The opposition of 
the Ndna was held in complete check by the ever 
possible competition of Eaghaba and bis sons; while 
the interference of the British was, so to speak, dis- 
counted. James lilill ^ professes to suspect something 
mysterious in the understanding between Sindhia and 
Hastings at this juncture; but the matter appears 
plain enough. Hastings had sufficient experience of 
factious opposition to know that delicate negotiations, 
such as these undoubtedly were, demanded secrecy; 
but the geneml idea at which he was aiming is as 
clear as possible. The Empire had fallen: the British 
had taken such portions of it as were required for 
their commercial purposes: it was to their interest 
that the rest of the peninsula should be under the rule 
most conducive to peace and order; and that rule 
was, evidently, Sindhia’s. 

The name of Warren Hastings was to Mill what 

» mAars of British Iniia, vol. v (ed. Wilson). 
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tbo mention of tbo Cburcb wns to Gibbon, a dis- 
turbing element wbicb made evcrj’tbing with wbicb 
it was connected appear tbrougb a refracting medium. 
It can hardly be necessary to notice tbo ‘solemn 
sneer ’ vritb which tbo Treaty of Salbfti is regarded b}’ 
the able historian of British India, whoso work is one 
of tbo great monuments of our literature notwith- 
standing such defects. Tbo nn‘angemcnt was slow, 
sure, and almost natural in its fitness: it ma^' bo 
almost said to have been tantamount to a temporary 
partition of the peninsula between the two statesmen 
who bad become its masters. Its direct cfiects lasted 
beyond the life of one of tbo contracting chiefs, beyond 
tbo public life of both ; indirectly it was the corner- 
stone of the British Indian Empire. Setting apart the 
territories of Tipd and tbo Niztim, Sindbia was free 
to deal as bo cboso with all parts not ruled by tbo ' 
British. Hastings, tbo only British Indian ruler who 
novor made an annexation, secured the interests of 
his country in tbo best way by leaving tbo rest in 
tbo bands of bis wisest and ablest contemporary. In 
the great competitive examination wbicb bad been 
going on for many years, Sindbia bad come out first 
and taken all the prizes. 

Nor was Hastings content with a merely academic 
or Platonic approval : to clench the arrangement be ’ 
sent a British mission to Delhi, as if to publish the 
alliance to tbo world and smooth the way for bis ally 
in a path of thorn and pitfall from which be os'ten- 
tatiously withheld his own footsteps. On that path 
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Sindhia was now to enter. Hitherto we have seen 
little hut formative circumstance and the quiet 
tenacity with which he adapted his conduct and 
character to his surroundings without losing sight 
of his ultimate object. Henceforth we shall see him 
working forward by a brighter light and with an 
ampler record. 
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Dnj.in r'-'MTiri r.vnnn tju: U)>Tonrn K«rinr. 

Iv tt'l< r lliJit j'hotiM fully n}*j'rx-finl«' llu* ilif- 
f:cuUji « liK'l l-'x-n t*l»-.tr«c{jj»f: SJii'lhm*!; 

rif,'! Inok Itnrl: lo >773 nu'l ol'xxtvc 
wlifit lirni l<i'rn {’.ojiif: nn in U»f« cf>url ht»»l c.unjiof tiu* 
I'knjM r^r Shslh ‘Alntn f jntv tlj<* jjmln nrmy of tho 
Mnr/jtlifi-! i>*t:t\«'l frvun llitHlu'.l.'in m» tin* hnt fu-aijon 
<*f (lint. ycnr. TIh-v lih'l U-fi pirri'i'tji'? in Kolullclmntl, 
njiil (Ik'V mnjn(A»jj(“tl n r-«-cn't coJiununlcntJon with 
Hiitir, Unhnuit KliSji,tln‘l’rf»Uct<»rof tho Kohillri Stnto. 
Tht'V hii'l ulf-o r.Tj Hnfl< TTU'in«Hii{' of (lie wiim* Iciiul 
with Ollier Miit=Aluirin <.'lt5ef« ■whom tlu-y lm<l cornijiteil, 
with ZilhilA Khfln for exntnpln, and with the courtier 
jmnied lliK-'fini-ud-dnulii — tho fnine who had been 
(heir ajji'ut in tho matter of tho Ite^tomtion. 

Hit* cam^o of tho Kx-Minihter, Mirr/i Nnjaf Kh/in, 
however, wa*? oupjiorlod by his old friend tho KawAb, 

who wa*; a Shia like hiin«(*lf and horoditarv War.ir of ' 

« 

tho Knipiri;. In Warren Haitinpi the Mirr/i had a 
8till more influential friend ; 00 that, when tho NawAb 
Wazfr had determined to proas the ItohillAs to a final 
Fettlcincnt, it was a matter alike easy and important 
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to reinstate the Mivzi, in the post from ^rhence 
Zdbita had dislodged him with the aid of Holkar and 
the Quarter-Master-General. 

Hafiz Bahmat was in no hurry to see the Mardthds 
expelled from Bohilkhand; but he could not help 
himself. The Nawfib Wazir and Sir B. Barker di-ove 
out all their garrisons after a feeble resistance, beating 
them again in the DoSb, and finally driving them across 
the Chambal in the month of October. Bohilkhand 
was saved, in spite of its ruler. The Nawfib now 
peremptorily demanded the foiiiy Idicha which had 
been the stipulated price of the service which he had 
performed ; but the Protector had no intention to pay, 
and replied by transparent evasions. A British brigade 
therefore proceeded to Anupshahr to occupy Ahmad 
Shfih’s old cantonment; it was commanded by Sir 
Bobert Barker, who was one of the witnesses to the 
agreement between the Bfaw&b and the BohilMs^ 
The MirzS, who had taken refuge in Barker’s camp, 
was at the same time sent back to Delhi, with strong 
letters of recommendation fi'om the Naw^b and from 
the British commander ; and he resumed his office as 
Deputy-Wazir. As he was escorted by the Frenchman 
Mddoc and a disciplined body-guard, the intrusive 
Zdbita found it expedient to retii'e to the J^ts of 
Bhartpm' ; and £Qssdm-ud-daul£, whose back-stairs’ 
influence had procured him the administration 'of the 
Home-demesnes, was relieved of his charge and 
called to a strict account ; his place being given to 

^ See Trotter’s Warren Sasdngs, in this series. 
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one 'Abdul Ahid Kliiin. nn effeminate Kashmirian who 
took the title of Mnjid-ud-daul<i Jfanzfir'AH Khdu 
■was at the same time appointed Nfizir — Steward — 
of the Imperial Household. Tlie fortified palace of 
Agi-a was entrusted to a Persian immigrant named 
Muhammad Beg Khdn. 

So far, therefore, it might seem that any scheme of 
creating a Hindu’ power on the Jumna would bo 
difiicult, if not hopeless. The A[ar/ith<is had been 
driven out of Hindustiin by a Musalmfm combination, 
almost as decisively as had been done by Ahmad Shah 
twelve 3*ears before. And the present Muhammadan 
league had the support of the now and mysterious 
power that was now forcing its way, by battle and 
intrigue, in all the regions of the lower Ganges. 
Goddard and Popham were yet to come ; but the 
British had already beaten to submission the powerful 
Naw/ib Wazir, and were now ^ving him support and 
active aid. The mere humiliation of the Court of 
Poona Sindhia could have endured ; ho would be able 
to bear any disappointments experienced by the Niina 
with unruffled resignation. But it might well have 
daunted him to find a strong and virtuous Persian 
nobleman in possession of the resources of a re- 
stored Empire, with an indefinite prospect of support 
from the hereditaiy Waaar, master of the rich and 


* JSajid Cl 'illustrious.’ Titles torminnting in daula (more pro* 
pcrly daulat) indiente the second grndo in Nco-Muglial Peerage : 
those in muUc being the first. Arkan-i-daidat ’= ‘ Pillars of the State,' 
meant nobles in general, or ' Peers of the Pealm.' 
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populous province of Oudb, and strengthened by 
Sritish bayonets. 

The Mirzd’s next stop was to obtain the sanction 
of the Emperoir to the foreclosure of Bohilkhand. 
Vehement denunciations of Warren Hastings for his 
share in this transaction have been so long and so 
generally accepted that the real nature of it has 
been almost overlooked. The province of Katahr 
was as much a part of the Empire as the S'Abah of 
Agra; and it had been held, within living memory, 
by the nobleman who, afterwards transferred to the 
Deccan, availed himself of the weakness of the 
Empire to found a hereditary power there. But 
not one of these so-formed powers, neither this of 
the ISizdm in the Deccan, nor those of the Haw^bs of 
Bengal and Oudh, had any legal base but in patents 
from the Imperial Chancery, which were as much 
liable to revocation as any other administrative 
order. When, therefore, the Pathfins, about the year 
1743, took advantage of the havoc produced at Delhi 
by Nadir Shdh to seize the province, they no more 
made it their own than the J£ts did with the 
fortified palace of Agra and surrotmding districts. 
The latter Najib-ud-dauM had been able to dispossess ; 
and the Mirz& kept them away by defending the 
country with his own imaided forces ; but the Pathdns 
remained in Katahr; they changed its name to 
Bohilkhand; they exercised sovei’eign powers in it, 
though in a most anarchic fashion, and they had, 
as we have seen, illusively promised to join in a 
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Icnpip ngninpt (ho ^fnr/Kh/iS nncl to pny for tho 
oxpulfion of the latter in car*h. 

It. now nppeare\l that (hope Ttnhillfi Pnthfms wore 
both nnnhle nncl clir-loynh TIjov conhl not (jovorn 
tho provinre that (hoy had UFurpod, nor cotjhl (hoy 
rricjot (ho Mnrathtin; nnd thoy would not pay thopo 
who eaiue to thoir n«-':nFtnnre, It wna thoroforo n fair 
pcditiral epu-ption whothcr thip inc'diciont militnry 
colony phuuld he allowed to continue in pp.^pcpfion of 
n province on which they brought nothing hut ruin, 
or whether it rdu)\»ld he (mnpferred to a ptrong 
neighbour who wap nlr>o the highcet ofllcer in tho 
Ktnpirv. With the nction of Mr. Hnptingn we 
have here no concern; hut tho candid reader has 
now tho ineaiip of referring to the reconla of tho 
Calcutta Forc'ign Oflice, where ho will find materials 
for drawing his own conclusion’. That Shujtl-ud- 
daulfi was actuated by j>en-onal atnhition is only to 
pay that ho was an ordinary politician with plenty 
of human nature about him. Ifo had porfonned tho 
stipulated porvico, ho had not received the stipulated 
price, and ho was very glad of the opporlunil}* nflbrdcd 
him b}’ tho repudiation. That is the worst that can 
be said of this transaction ; and it is very little to 
its clipcredit regard being had to tho public morality 
of India at that time. In Januarj', 1774, tho Wazlr 
made bis last appeal for payment; and on 12th 
April entered Rohilklmnd, supported by a British 
brigade. The following is tho contemporaneous 

* Soc Prof. Forrest'h imblhliod at Calcutta (1O90). 
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native account of the state of the country, as recorded 
by the historian of the EohilMs ; — 

*A Burprising state of animosity and discord 
existed in Kohilcund, and each person was earnestly 
bent on the eradication of his neighbour.’ He adds 
that life and property -were unprotected and the lands 
held at a rack-rent. It was high time that such 
a condition of afiairs should cease. The Protector 
had no support &om the general population. The 
Emperor, who had by ibis time given the Wazlr a 
patent of investiture, moved in support at the head 
of some of his own troops. The British sent a good 
brigade of their regular tiroops &om Bengal On the 
23rd April the Protector was attacked by the allies, 
and overthrown after a desperate resistance in which 
he lost his life. The victory was attributed to the 
British contingent, of whose artillery a native author 
says that ‘nothing can withstand it save a particular 
interposition of Providence.^ The Protector was him- 
self cut in two by a chain-shot from those * dreadful ’ 
batteries. 

The Nawfib Wazar, Shujfi-ud-dauH, did not long 
sinwive his new acquisition; for he died on 39th 
January, 1775. He was succeeded in his possessions 
and honours by his son Asaf-ud-dauH, a weak and 
heartless voluptuary, who never left his province or 
took any avoidable part in public afiairs. Mirz& 
Najaf was left to carry on the duties of an absentee 
Chief almost unaided. His first operations were 
against the Bhartpur J^ts, whom he encountered at 
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Barsana, between Mathura and Bbartpur. European 
oflScers were serving on both sides ; besides Medoc, the 
Mirzd’s infantry was led by the Count de Moidavre, 
and the Chevaliers de Cre^y and du Dreneo — ^the latter 
a man of whom we shall hear again hereafter. On 
the Jfit side the attack was begun by the brigade of 
Eeinhardt, or Sombre, with volleys of musketry and 
repeated showers of grape from the field-pieces. The 
Mfrzd was wounded, but he charged the enemy’s line 
with his cuirassiers; and Sombre, after his custom, 
slowly drew off his men, forming them up under 
the protection of his guns : next day he joined the 
victor. Two of the strongest places were besieged and 
captured before Midsummer; and the complete ruin 
of the Jfits was probably averted only by a diversion 
caused in the Mfrzd’s rear by the irrepressible Zfibita. 
That faithless son of Islfim was never disposed to 
leave a stone unturned ; and he . had now engaged 
Sikh assistance in another snatch at power. The 
Mirzd on hearing of this returned to Delhi just in 
time to save the Emperor from being attacked in his 
palace; he then proceeded northward to chastise 
Zdbita and his infidel associates. The Emperor 
himself followed with a brigade contributed to his aid 
by the Nawfib ‘Asaf-ud-daulS; and Zdbita had to 
keep company with the Sikhs and retreat with them 
over the Jumna to Pfinipat. Here an engagement of 
some severity took place, without any decisive result. 
Next day Z&bita contrived to conciliate the commander 
of the Oudh brigade, a eunuch named Latfifat Khdn, 
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bj whose aid be obtained his pardon on condition of 
retiring to his fief in the Upper Do£b; the ‘Fifty-two 
Pai'gands* which now form part of the Sahdranpur 
and Muzafiamagar districts. 

In 1777 the Mfrzd retired to Agra^ attended by 
Sombre, who had joined his service after the battle of 
Barsdna and taken over the post of Mddoc: the latter, 
in 1780, retired to Em-ope: the Governor of the Fort 
was, like the Mfrzd himself, a Persian immigrant, whose 
name was Muhammad Beg Btamddni (‘ of Hamadan ’). 
In Oudh ‘Asaf-ud-dauld, sunk in vice and cruelty, 
was beginning that course of misrule which eventually 
led to the iruin of his line. Shdh ‘Alam, immured in 
the palace of his ancestors, became dally more indolent 
and yielding: in 1778 indeed his constant counsellor 
Majid-ud-dauld led him to an aboi-tive attack upon 
Jaipur, where it was hoped to gain some money by 
requisition ; but the quest proved barren. A military 
governor being sent to the Sutlej was killed by the 
Sikhs, about the end of the year ; and to punish this 
ofience Majid, who had no experience of war, led an 
expedition into the Punjab which was beaten, driven 
back on Delhi, and only saved by the exei’tions of the 
European gunners. In the beginning of 1779 the 
Upper Dodb was accordingly overrun by the victorious 
Sikhs, who laid the country waste and even cut 
down the trees. Majid did nothing beyond opening 
negotiations with Madhoji Sindhia to whom he held 
out hopes of obtaining Bengal, Bebar and Orissa 
whenever the British could be expelled. Sindhia was 
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not tbcn on good terms vntli tho British, ns wo hnvo 
seen, but lie bnd an inkling of- wbat they could do ; 
nnd bo did not look upon the present offer ns having 
a more practical character than bargaining for tho 
skin of an unslain boar. He knew the strength of tho 
STfrzfi, though at a distance, much better than did the 
Kashmirian on the spot; and the negotiations enmo 
to nothing. 

But the contemptuous abstention of tho Mitv/i was 
•not proof against the distress of his sovereign nnd 
of tho people whom that sovereign was too weak to 
protect. From the walls of Delhi men could see tho 
smoke of burning villages, when suddenly the Mirzii's 
approach became known, Majid was put into close 
arrest, nnd his wealth, acquired by pceulation, was 
confiscated to the public treasury. A strong force 
was sent to check the Sikhs, under command of tho 
minister's nephew, Mi'rzS Shafi’. Encountering tho 
disciplined troops of tho Mughal minister, the Sikhs 
were defeated, near ilirath (^Icerut) with a loss of 
5000 men, and tho survivors hurriedly retreated to 
the Punjab. 

Profi.ting by experience tho Mirzii resolved to re- 
main at Court, and Sombre having died, tho command 
of his brigade devolved on his concubine who was 
baptized by tho Romish priest there in 1781 by tho 
style of ‘Joanna Nobilis.' This is tho remarkable 
woman known in the nineteenth century as Begam 

’ ItoinLnrdt’s lawful wife survived liiin, nnd so did his issuo by 
Lor ; but sbo was insane and tlio son a minor. 
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Sombre, or Samru, of Sardhana. Sombre’s tomb is 
still to be seen in the Catholic cemetery at Agra. 

The Mirzii himself deceased on afith April, 178a. 
Kesolute in adversity and mercifnl in suecess, free 
from cruelty or falsehood and possessed of that 
genuine courtesy Trhich proceeds from natural bene- 
volence, he left a fatal vacuum in the politics of 
Hindustan. The succession to his office and his 
property -was unscrupulously fought out between his 
nephew, Mfrzd Shafi’, and a favourite follower,’ 
Afirasydb Elhdn. The former was shot in a pro- 
fessedly friendly interview in the end of September 
1783 ; and A&asydb obtained his desire in becoming 
the administrator of a ruined country under an 
incapable sovereign. A heavy famine now fell upon 
Hindustan, by reason of two years of previous 
drought: the year (1840 iStemhat) is still commemo- 
rated, in popular tradition, as the Chdlisa (‘The 
Forty’). On the 13th of May, 1784, wheat was selling 
at Lahore for about ten times the customary price. 
A witness who had been in Sindhia’s army (after- 
wards the famous Colonel Jas. Skinner, C.B.) used to 
relate that so reduced was the number of human 
beings, so utterly cowed their spirit, that only a few 
villages were left, scattered at wide intervals and 
deprived of intercommimication ' by the tigers who 
prowled upon the roads. Another contemporary has 
recorded that wild beasts preyed upon starved bodies 
in open daylight. 

Amid all these horrors there was still a yeaiiung 
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for national unity and a respect for the eclipsed power 
of the Imperial line. ‘Such,’ -wrote an intelligent 
foreign observer, ‘-was the respect for the House of 
Taimur that, although the whole peninsula had .been 
gradually withdrawn from its direct authority, there 
was not a prince in India who dared call himself 
“ King.” Shdh *Alam was still seated on the throne 
of the Mughal, and ‘all was still done in his name ’ 
{Qen. de Boigne's Memoirs). 

Such was the grand prize for which Indian poli- 
ticians were contending, of whom one alone had 
understood the secret. The British might have had 
it, perhaps ; but they thought their time not come. 
‘The business of assisting the Shdh,’ so wrote the 
envoy of Hastings in December, 1783, ‘ must go on if 
we wish to be secure in India, or regarded as a nation 
of faith and honour.’ Hastings was not deaf to these 
considerations; but, for various reasons, he was 
unable to put them into action. He therefore en- 
couraged the only competent substitute. Sindhia, as 
already stated, had been allowed to recover Gwalior 
and occupy Gohad ; and had been encouraged by 
Warren Hastings to take his o-wn course in the 
affairs of Hindustan. On the a7th March, 1784, the 
Governor-General arrived at Lucknow, where he had 
an interview with the Heir-apparent to the Empire 
who had come to seek his protection. Hastings con- 
sidered the prince’s case -writh his habitual patient 
courtesy, and granted him an annuity. But, in regard 
to politics, he could only advise the prince to have 

o 
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recourse to ‘Madhoji Sindia.’ The movements of 
that astute politician now began to occupy general 
attention. On tho i8th April the GaUutta, Gazette 
contained an announcement to the cfiect that ‘We 
learn that Sindia is going on a hunting party ... we 
also learn that he will march towards Bundelkhand.’ 
In point of fact he meant quite otherwise ; he was to 
march towards Agra, and to hunt bigger game than 
even tigers. 

The Calcutta Ga^tte continued to give news 
from Hindustiin. While Sindhia was encamping on 
the Chambal to wait on events, the Gazette for 
loth ITay infor^oed its readers that *his Majesty 
has sigmfied by letters to the Governor-General 
and Mah^r^jS Sindia that he will march towards 
Agra.’ 

Ever since the ratification of his negotiations mth 
Colonel Muir, Sindhia had done little to win the 
confidence of the Nfina. While carefully watching 
events in Hindustan, for his own interest, he had 
never omitted an opportunity of playing on the 
anxieties of his less adventurous colleague at Foona. 
He had affected to give consideration, if not actual 
credit, to the claims, of an impostor who pretended 
to be the famous’ Bhfio escaped from the slaughter 
of Fdnipat ; of that pretender, however, the Regency 
made short work. Then Sindhia professed great 
anxiety for the interests of a more dangerous claimant, 
the restless Eaghuba ; and when that troubler of 
the Deccan was allowed to settle as a pensioner 
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nt Kop/irg/Ion, in ICIifiTult'p, Ritulhia profof-iJcd to lie 
extremely Holictloim for linglnil'a'p welfare ; ninl lui 
wns j'oncmlly pnppectcd of fomenting intrigues for 
securing the Fuccession to the Pcslnvilship for one 
of llnghnba*s sons. 

In nil this there wns nn element of real policy 
hlcnding with n certain nmount of good-humoured 
malice. Put with the rntification of tlie Treaty of 
Salhili came nn opening for wider view.s and higher 
aims. The faithless Kn.«hmirinn Mrjiil-ud-dnul.i 
had, ns we have .seen, nlready ntfempi' d to obtain 
Sindhia’n co-openilion in some crade scheme that he 
was forming for putting hiniFolf into the place of 
Mir//i Isnjaf n.« Prime Minister and Cc rnmr.nder-in- 
Chiof at Delhi, in return for which h.' had projvr‘-ed 
to join Sindhia in nn attack up:r. •• Priti.-h in 
Pengal. There is no cvulcnco t’ia: Slndi.ir. had .any 
wish to join in such undcrl.nkiiie? : r.c r i s it at all 
likely that he would have nccer*t« i t'-.c K.a^lnnirianV 
ofier or consented to j»l.ny Me{>hi‘-t<'r hob; -■ to such a 
feeble Faust. NevertheKss, th'- Mirr.'i fotind out 


enough to warrant bim in rvrr.ovlr.g Mrjrd 
from ofiico ; and, for the n-i of <;f.- hi? 



was undisturhed. .A.*; we hr.v- 


th: d: 



in April 17S2; nnd th^ .att- r.:;- a <■ f if'.r.'diiia r.t 
became ecriously fi.xcd cn D lh: Ai ti;; : 

of 1784 he obtained 'the s rvir.-.' r: M. d**- 
wliom ho sent into Puadeikhaai tj;-; l.'.r-d ff 


disciplined hattah‘or.« :r. cc~r at- v with a rah-cd!-'.;; 
force under a native g'.n:rd. I :: in the in: - r-. .airc 


Q 
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period he kept an anxious gaze upon the northern 
horizon, uncertain as yet how to read the omens. 

As if to remove every scrap of difficulty, however, 
all parties united to invite his interposition, and the 
treacherous but incapable Afrasy&b especially sought 
his assistance. Muhammad Beg, the actual murderer 
of Mirzd Shaffi, had committed the felonious deed 
under Afrasydb’s instructions; and was in conse- 
quence making himself exceedingly unpleasant, taking 
possession of Agra on his own account. Then to 
complete the perilous circle- that was closing around 
him, the minister next attacked Majfd-ud-dauM, the 
Emperor’s Kashmirian favourite, who was by this 
time quite incapable of any mischief, however petty, 
and was moreover connected with the Emperor by 
ancient personal ties. With gratuitous violence, 
A&asy£b now arrested the valetudinarian old courtier 
and subjected him to condscation and dose imprison- 
ment. The Emperor, irritated and alarmed, shut 
himself up and refused to accompany the arrogant 
minister on his approaching journey to Agra, where 
Muhammad Beg refused to give up possession of 
the foxt. 

Afrasyfib marched therefore without the sanction of 
his sovereign puppet; and, on arrival at Agra, en- 
camped under the walls and awaited the coming of 
Sindhia. In October, 1784, Sindhia arrived, had a 
friendly interview with the minister, pitched his camp 
08 near as possible, and began to concert matters for 
an assault upon the rebel garrison. 
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Thrpc (lays lator Afrnsyftb was stabbed in Ins tent 
by Zain-iil-abidin, Itrotbcr to the late Shafi’. 

Ap the ninnlcrer escaped punipbment, though known 
to be a refugee in the Mardthfi camp, it was at once 
conjectured that the murder, though ccrtauil}’ not 
unprovoked, might not liavo been committed ndth- 
out Ftiggcstion from Sindhia. The truth cannot be 
I>0Ritivel3' known ; the suspicion ma}' possibly’ — naj', 
probably* — liavc been little more than the outcome 
of the ortlinar^* question Cui honot 
Li the absence of positive evidence there is nothing 
but conjecture to aid us in considering whether or no 
a certain historic character was guilty of any par- 
ticular crime. The manner of Afnisj'fib's death would 
have been a reproach to Sindhia if it were brought 
home to him. Hut it would have been, bo far ns the 
recoi-d fihows, an isolated infitance in a life othcrwiee 
free from cold-blooded atrocitj’. From Grant Duffs 
remarks it maj' fairl}’ bo inferred that not onlj’ is 
there no convincing reason for chai^nig Sindhia with 
the instigation of this murder, but that the best in- 
formed of his contemporaries never suspected him ; 
and the actual assassin had a sufneient motive, in 
revenge for the murder of his brother. It is true that 
Sindhia docs not appear to have made any attempt to 
punish him ; but the spirit of those anarchic times 
would warrant his getting the benefit of the lex 
Udionis. Wo are not entitled to demand of a poli- 
tician that he shall be independent of the spirit of.,<^."^',^ 
time, or bo guided by principles of which h» ^ 
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never « heard. As for the maxim Gui hono? it is 
doubtless a help to the historical detective; but it 
is no more an infallible gidde for him than for the 
police of daily life. 

That Sindhia benefited by Afrasyfib’s death is, no 
doubt, trua All the Chiefs present in camp at once 
waited on him, and by common consent acknowledged 
his supremacy. He held an informal darb^ and aor 
cepted their assurances of support. He then broke 
up from Agra, leaving Muhammad Beg in temporary, 
possession of the fort. Proceeding to Delhi, he 
presented himself to the Emperor and offered his 
services, obtaining in return two patents. The one 
contained the appointment of the Peshwd to be Vice- 
gerent of the Empire ; the other vested in himself the 
command of the army as Deputy to the Peshwfi. As 
a guarantee for the pay of the troops the provinces 
of Delhi and Agra were assigned to him, but they 
were made subject to a primary charge of sixty-five 
thousand Tupees as a monthly payment for the houser 
hold and personal expenses of the Emperor. Thus far 
the great game had been won. 

Korn— As the relations between Hastings and Sindhia just before, 
and just after, the Treaty of Salbit had a great influence upon the 
later and greater events of Sindhia’s career, it may be well to 
refer the reader to Wilson’s sensible note on the subject (vol. r, 
p. 15). It is plain that the character of Sindhia had inspired 
Hastings with respect. His own generous heart had impelled 
him strongly to take active measttres for the relief of the un- 
fortunate Emperor, w'ho was the legitimate source of all power in 
India, and especially of that of the British in Bengal. Hastings 
afterwards admitted that there was a time when he ' would havo 
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nffonU-d rfTfxrttjrvl (o PluUi 'AIntn, if pnwor lind boon 

prantt-ib’ <boiii:h ho (hen l)y tin* oiij>ti!.Utnn- of his 

Omnril : atnl ilio a<!mi"ion is fully corrohoral^sl hy hi» do.'-palchp.s 
of tho tiinr, lJul ho catno nf(<T\vanl« to rt-o, in tho doplorahle 
svr.ihnc's of tho llnii>< rf>r, reasons for t>oing unwilling to expose 
his omployors to an unoortain pocuniary himlon forsurh an object, 
and to dis'in it more prudent and nioro to tho advantago of tho 
]hii{M'ror hinui’lf, that his protection should be loft to Sindhin. 
‘I dcclaro,* he said, in defondinp himself against tho charges 
fraiiud by the of Commons, 'that I entert-d into no negotia- 

tions with Mndaj<-o Sindia (nV) for delivering the Mogul into tho 
hands of the Mar,ith:is ; but 1 must have lioen indes'd a madman 
if 1 had involved tho Company in a war with tho Manithils 
Is'caus-o (ho Mopil, as liis last rvfnurco, had thrown himself under 
the pnM's-tion of Jsindia,' That Hastings, ns a matter of fact,, 
thought .Sindhia likely to 1<0 a humane and efllcicnt protector is 
thown in ^Yilson*s note refi-rrcd to; and tho is-sult Kiipportcd his 
belief. So long ns Shiih ‘s\lam was content with Sindhin'a protec- 
tion hu cnjoyesl security and comfort. 
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Sindhia’s Fibst Administbation 

UifQtJESTiONADLy, these events made a complete 
revolution in the position of Mddhava Sindhia, chang- 
ing still more the position of all institutions and men 
in any my connected -with him. Up to the time of 
which we are now treating he had always transacted 
public affairs in the name of the Court of Poona, even 
when in reality acting on his own behalf; so that, 
as we are informed by Sir John Malcolm, his very 
javelin-men {chavhddrs) were enrolled as servants of 
the Peshwfi {Central India, i. 123). Now, concen- 
trated in Hindustan, Sindhia’s power became, vir- 
tually and almost nominally, that of the Mughal 
Empire; and, whenever patents were issued, they 
came as orders of the ShMi, the titles of the Peshwd 
and Sindhia being added as those of mere ministerial 
officers. No man was ever less exacting of forms and 
ceremonies when he himself only was concerned, for 
he loved reality, and trusted his own power to guard 
and enforce it ; but, when it came to imposing upon 
weaker minds, Mfidhava was almost histrionic in his 
use of rite and pageant. If the British saw ht to 
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rcgftrd liim as nn independent prince ho could not 
hinder them; indeed, such wns their crude nnd ill- 
hred i\Tvy of diplomatic action, which ho might de- 
plore but could not rectify. But, rightl3' viewed, ho 
wa«? hut a poor Patel and luck}.' menial, whom a too- 
bountiful Providence had endowed with the means of 
serving his master in a higher sphere : his master and 
ho being, in their widel^'-ilificring degrees, both minis- 
ters of an august monarch. The Lord of the Ivnown 
World and As^dum of tho Universe was for the 
moment inconvenienced b}' the dislo3'al conduct of 
some of his subjects; lot his faithful Eor\'ant 3 unite 
their humble cfibrLs for his !Mnjcst3'’s relief, and all 
would 3’ct bo well. 

In all this our hero might sometimes overdo his 
part. But it does not follow that on actor fails to 
understand realities because ho wears rouge and 
draper}* upon the stage : Siildhia thought that truth 
in her nakedness could not be osefull}* or decorously 
shown ; but he seldom ignored fact in his own per- 
sonal action; nnd it was a good deal b}!- virtue of 
that combination that he managed his contemporaries 
without participating their delusions, and onjo3'cd 
tho prerogatives of despotism with a minimum of 
its disadvantages. Tho humility assumed by Sindhia, 
however, ^^•a 8 far from disarming tho jealous}’’ of 
Holkar and the N/Ina; and Grant Duff assures us 
that at no time in his life was tho suecessful ad- 
venturer so much off his guard. Indeed, it is 
evident from an incident presently to occur that 
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SindMa was for a moment over-elated by his sud- 
den elevation. 

As we have already observed, there was one set of 
his Majesty of Delhi’s subjects whose brutal frankness 
would not be deceived, and who not only called a 
spade a spade, but were not above using spades 
with their own hands. These wrare the British, led 
by Hastings. But that undeceivable politician left 
India in February 1785, and his successor. Sir John . 
Macpherson, was a man of business and, apparently, 
nothing more. Here seemed to Sindhia a favourable 
opportunity for trying a fresh experiment; it was 
possible that the tenadoim hold on the provinces, 
which the Shdh had abandoned in 1771, was a per- 
sonal characteristic of the departed Governor, and 
that his successor might have more respect for forms 
and phrases. Midhava accordingly caused it to be 
understood that his Maj'esty had it in contemplation 
to demand payment of the tribute guaranteed by the 
treaty under which the East India Company obtained 
the ‘Diwani’ of the eastern districts. This tribute 
had been for some time unliquidated, but it might 
soon become necessary to call for the arrears and a 
pledge of future punctuahty. 

"WTiile thus preparing the provision of the future, 
Sindhia was not idle in making the best use of means 
already at his disposal. Mention has already been 
made of a European officer whom he had sent with 
two battalions into Bundelkhand for the suppression 
of some troubles in that region. As M. de Boigne is 
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iloplinetl (0 njij>onr Ijcnccforlh ns Sindlim's nhlcst nml 
most cflicicnt siTvnnt, it will bo proper to oxj)lnin 
more fully tlio origin of their connection: which CJin 
forliinntely bo done, nt nhnost first-lmnd, from in> 
formation supplied to Captain Grant Duff by the 
Goncrnl himself. 

In i 7*S3 Sindhin, in virtue of the Treaty of .Snlb.^ii, 
wns engaged in recovering pospe.cKion of some of the 
* Gwalior country ; and in the course of those opera- 
tions wns besieging the fort of Gohad belonging to 
n Jfit prince, now represented by the ilfduirana of 
Dholpur. While thus employc<l ho learned that his 
enemy wns concerting n plan for the raiding of the 
siege in which he had been offered nssi.stanco by a 
European traveller, who w.is the friend and coiTC- 
spondont of Mr. Sangster, the superintendent of the 
lbinii'.s gun-foundry. Sindhin perceived the merit of 
the plan, and traced it to do lloignc, the traveller 
in question. He found that this gentleman wns 
the bearer of letters of introduction from Warren 
Hastings, in virtue of which he wns endeavouring to 
obtain service witli the Jaipur State. He complained 
to Hastings, who at the same time received a letter 
from do Boigne, in which the latter asked permission 
from the Governor-General to accept an offer of 
service which had been made him by the Rdjti of 
Jaipur. Anxious to avoid complications with Sindhin, 
the Governor-General wrote to do Boigne inviting 
him to return to Calcutta and explain his projects in 
a personal interview. With this invitation de Boigne 
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Judged it proper to comply; and, on his return to 
the Upper Provinces, he took service not .with 
Jaipur but with Sindhia himself. He came as far as 
Lucknow in the suite of the Governor-General, who 
in all likelihood approved of the plan. 

The gain to Sindhia was enormous : it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Benoit de Boigne was worth 
at least 50,000 men to his service. Originally an 
officer in the regiment of Lord Clare in the King of » 
France’s Irish Brigade, he had studied the art of war 
in that army, and afterwards in the army of Cathe- 
rine of Bussia engaged with the Turks in the Levant. 
Being taken prisoner, he was sold as a slave at 
Constantinople, but ultimately escaped and got to 
India overland, with letters of introduction to Lord 
Macartney — then Governor of Madras. He obtained 
a commission in the 6th Madras Native Infantry, a 
corps which was destroyed in Baillie’s disaster, but’ 
de Boigne was fortunate enough to be on detachment 
and so escaped the loss of life or liberty which befel 
his brother officers. Soon after he resigned the 
service and came to Calcutta, recommended by 
Macartney to Hastings. So far ho had come to the con- 
fines of middle age without finding a permanent career 
for his courage and ability. But the rolling-stone 
appeared now to be in a fair way to settle and gather 
moss. His original scheme in coming up the country 
had been to make his way through Persia, and to 
approach his old .mistress the Czarina with all the 
information he could collect relative to India and 
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Central Asia: a groat design -wbich might have been 
attended by important consequences. But the favour 
of Hastings, and the reception that _bo now obtained 
from Sindbia, induced him once more to change bis 
plans. Impressed by the recommendations of the 
Governor-General, who bad noticed with pleased 
approval the docility with which the adventurer had 
obeyed his wishes, Sindhia bad been further dis- 
posed towards de Boigne by the soldierly knowledge 
and originality displayed in the plans of the latter 
for the relief of Gohad. 

De Boigne was therefore engaged, and was allowed 
to bring into the service another quondam antagonist, 
the Scotsman Sangster also : and while the one was 
put in charge of the gun-foundry, the other was com- 
missioned to raise a small infantry force in imitation 
of the little legions of Sombre and Mddoc. 

About this time, too, Sindhia had the further satis- 
faction of being relieved from the hostility of lilubam- 
mad Beg, the dislodging of whom had been the osten- 
sible object of his late meeting with Afrasydb at Agra. 
When that meeting ended so tragically, the Beg’s 
followers began to see that power was devolving upon 
abler hands; the garrison melted away, till the Beg 
was fain to surrender a fortress he could no longer 
man and enter the service of Sindhia: this took 
place a^th March, 1785. All that now remained of 
the once great possessions of Mirza Najaf was the 
tovm of Koil with the adjoining fort of Aligarh, 
where the family of Afrasyab held out -in hope of 
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good terms. They wore not doomed to disappoint- 
ment, A force was sent to winch Aligarh surren- 
dered, an estate being settled by Sindbia for the 
maintenance of Afrasy/ilfs son and the family. - 

In the midst of these easy triumphs appeared proof 
that, even in its more quiet moods, the British 
Government would brook no pressure upon the 
question of money. The following plain sentences 
appeared in the Galciiita Get celt c of rath May, 1785: — 

‘ We have outhority to infonn the public that, on 
the 7th of this month' the Governor-General received, 
from the Emperor Shnh Aulum and Maha Bajah 
Madngee Sindia, an ofllcinl and solemn disavowal of 
demands ... for the former tribute of Bengal , . . Mr. 
Andei-son * was instructed to inform Sindia that his 
interforonco in such demands would bo considered in 
the light of direct hostility . . . and . . a disavowal of 
claims advanced unjustly and disrespectfully insisted 
upon.’ 

Tlieso few sentences are enough to show how firmly 
our precursors in India could act, even at a time 
when they were weak in men and munitions of war 
and wore restrained from aggressive measures by 

* It is not clear liotv tins disarownl vras expressed ; the Gasette, 
in an omitted passage, sars that ilio Sbilh and Sindhia made it 
‘under llwir lespcciivo seals,* as if Sindiiia vroro at that time re- 
garded as a separate power. 

* Mr. Anderson was the British ‘Ecsidont’ at Sindhia’s head- 
quarters— then, perhaps, at M.athura. The Enroy accredited to the 
Court of Bolhi was Major Brown. It was Anderson who had 
negotiated tho tFe.<tty of SnlbiU, and ho would bo persona grata at 
Sindhia's doita'r. 
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the most peremptory and positive order from the 
Home Government. It appears, from the same 
Gazette^ that Mr. Anderson had already anticipated 
the orders of his Government; and had founded his 
first remonstrances on something said, vrith Sindhia’s 
approval if not by Sindhia himself, at a dnrbfir of the 
Delhi Court vrliere the Envoy, Major Brovrn, was 
taking leave of the Shdh. It is most creditable to 
the good temper and judgment of Sindhia that im- 
mediate explanations were oflered; and thej' were 
such, in the language of the official organ, ‘ as must 
eventually strengthen the alliance with the Mah- 
rattas . . . and secure the general tranquillity of 
India.’ 

The Patel, such has alwaj's been Sindhia’s usual 
designation among the natives, was now supreme in 
Hindust&n. The disunited Mughal Chiefs were for 
the moment submissive ; and a gamson under 
Sindhia’s orders kept guard over the Empei'or in the 
‘ Red Castle ’ of Shdh Jahdn. His Majesty the Shdh, 
however, took the field in the military operations- 
about Agra ; at the termination of which he returned 
to Delhi, while his powerful minister retired to 
Mathura, a holy place of the Hindus and henceforth 
one of Sindhia’s most favoured residences. 

Among the many circumstances which, at this 
period, conduced to the prosperity of tho Patel aud 
to the tranquillity of his newly acquired territories 
in Pfindustdn was the quiescence of Takiijl Holkai'. 
Throughout all the events that had followed the 
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death of Malhfo Edo, 1764, the forces of TakujI, both 
physical and moral, had been so inferior to those of 
his old comrade Sindhia as to compel him to adopt a 
secondary rank alike in the politics of Mdlwd and of 
Hindustdn. There was no hostility between them; 
but Holkar’s subordinate position and second-rate 
mind combined to produce this effect: a brave and 
trustworthy agent, he seemed at this time one of 
those men who, often to their own real credit, are 
readily persuaded to abstain from undertakings for 
their own exclusive aggrandisement. At the time 
we have now to deal with Holkar was engaged, as a 
servant of Ahalya Bai and an officer under the 
Peshwd, in carrying out the policy of the Poona 
darbdr in operations against Tipti Sultfin, son of the 
deceased Haidar All; and after the conclusion of 
those operations he resumed, in his usual dutiful way, 
his attendance upon the widow of his late master’s 
son. There, however, his stay was short ; for he was 
called on to aid in the settlement of Bundelkhand. 
-This province had long been in a very disturbed 
state ; and the PeshwS now determined to bestow it 
on a regular feudatory as had. been done with so 
much success in Mdlwd and Gujarfit. The Chief 
selected was a bastard Musalmdn, named Ali Bahadur, 
son of the late Peshwd, BSji Kfio, by a Muhammadan 
concubine. Formerly an officer in Sindhia’s army, he 
had deserted but, with customary good temper and 
sense, Sindhia made no opposition to his establish- 
ment in Bundelkhand. Here he became the founder 
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of that Bouse, of ‘ Nawfibs of Bdnda,’ •who, opposing 
the British, -were mediatised by Lord Hastings ; and 
•whose last representative •was deposed for misconduct 
in 1857. 

For these and other services Holkar was granted 
a shore in the profits of that most commercial of 
Empires founded by the Mardthd confederacy: and 
out of these claims seeds ripened which were to 
germinate hereafter into misunderstanding, war, and 
ultimate disaster. Yet it is remarkable that of all the 
Chiefs of those days there were none whose power 
has come to be more established than the founders of 
the States of Gwalior and Indore. 

One of the very first cares of Sindhia was to 
pro-vdde a safe road from his southern estates in 
Mfilwfi, vidb Gwalior, to Delhi: and one of the strong- 
holds on the way was the fort of Raghugarh belong- 
ing, as it still does, to the head of the Kechi dan of 
Chauh^ln Rdjputs. So far back as 1780, Sindhia had 
begun hostilities against the then Chief, R&jd Balwant 
Singh ; and he now sent a column to besiege this fort, 
under Muhammad Beg, whom he was anxious to pro- 
vide with employment. 

A short account of the Kechi tribe of Raghugarh 
•will be useful as illustrating the mutual relations 
and different proceedings of a very noble clan of 
Hindus and the MarSthds, who, though Hindus who 
attained to great distinction, were certainly not dis- 
tinguished by character or conduct such as we are 
accustomed to connect with the idea of nobility,- The 
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TCocIuh wore a clnn of CliftiilmriP, as were Use Sisodins 
of MdwftVj'or Udaipur; mul Iho two clans cimilatcfl 
each other in loadcrrihip and in oxansplca of punc- 
tilious purity. Of hoth cliviHsons, that of Udaipur 
and that of Kajjhugarh, it was tlso common hoast that 
they had never followed the lead of Amber (Jaipur) 
and Marwnr (Jodhpur) in allowing the Mughal 
Sulltins to lako brides from among their daughters, 
and had chosen to endure the severest persecution 
from the Imperial Government rather than submit to 
such degradation. Of the two Udaipur was usually 
the most conspicuous and powerful ; nevertheless, 
Jai Singh, son and successor of Kajfi Balwnnt, in a 
letter which ho wTote, a few years later, to propose to 
tho British authorities an allianco against Sindhia, 
assorted that ho was tho true Chief of all lltijputs and 
hereditary ‘Hindupat,’ or sovereign of tho Hindus. 
This claim was prob.ably based on tho doctrine of 
Rtijput heralds, that tho Kcchis of Rnghugarh were 
lineally descended from tho famous Pirthi E^j, or 
‘Eai Pithaura,' whoso exploits arc tho subject of 
Chand’s celebrated epic, and whoso fortifications arc 
still visible near tho Kutb Minlir at Old Delhi. 
About tho middle of tho eighteenth century, while’ 
tho Mariithfis wore occupying tho neighbouring dis- 
tricts, tho then represontativo of this proud House 
was tho centre of n general attack by no less than 
11111116(31 confederate Chiofs. Over this league, how- 
ever, ho prevailed; and this gave the Peshwii, 
Biilajl Bdjf Edo, so high an idea of his power that 
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Ills nllinnco wns souglit for tlic Mnr/itlifi ciiwsc. 
Having little reason to love his Hlijpnt neighbours, 
ho nccciitccl tho ofTor, hocanic n constant companion 
of the Chiefs of tho Holknr and Sindhin clans ttIio 
settlod in Jrdhvti, and loft his son Bnlwant apparently' 
strong and prosperous at his death — about 1780. 

It was this Chief against whom Sindhia now re- 
solved to employ ifuliammad Beg and his levies : on 
his first accession, indeed, Sindhia had got him into 
his power ; but a subordinate Kochi Chieftain, Slier 
Singh, had, by a singular expedient, obtained the 
Rtijfi’s roleaso. "Without proclaiming wpr, or sending 
a single soldier into Sindhia’s territories, somo of 
which lay close by, Shor Singh deprived Sindhia of 
all profit from his new annexation. For he at onco 
sent orders to all tho husbandmen of tho Raghugarh 
State — or Kechiwtira — to leave their fields untilled 
and betake themselves to the neighbouring State of 
Bhopfil, where he had made arrangements with tho 
ruling llinister to protect and provide for them. The 
Minister was a Musalmtln, Chata Khfin by name ; and 
it is almost equally singular that ho should have sided 
with tho Kochis against an authority professing to 
emanate from the Mughal Chancery, and that Sindhia 
should have passed over his conduct without any 
attempt at punishment. Sindhia’s good-tempered 
forbearance was not at firet rewarded. Shor Singh, 
though abstaining from open attack, was relentless in 
his ill-treatment of Marfithil Briihmans who fell into 
his hands, declaring that it was by their advice that 
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Sindhia was actuated, hut he would teach him howto 
handle a Edjput prindpality. And then occurred a 
pleasing incident, showing the Chauhan chivalry in 
a favourable light, and giving a gratifying instance 
of Madhoji’s placable though rigorous nature. It 
happened that the wife of Sindhia, accompanied by 
the families of some of his oflBcers, was coming from 
Poona to Mathura ; and considerable alarm was felt 
as to what might happen should Sher Singh, as was 
quite possible, surprise and cut up the escort. Sindhia, 
therefore, wrote to Ghata Kh£n, the Bhopal Dvwdn ; 
and at his intercession Sher Singh gave the travellers 
an unmolested and honoui'able passage through the 
country of KechiwSra: and Sindhia acknowledged 
the courtesy in a handsome letter. Shortly after 
occurred the peace with Jmpur and Jodhpur, and at 
the intercession of the Bajds Balwant Singh was, 
finally, released ; hut Ambaji Inglia, who was then 
commanding for Sindhia in Mdlwa, picked a quarrel 
with him about ransom, and refused to restore the 
fort of Eaghugarh. Having neither money nor energy 
Balwant retired to Jaipur, where he ultimately died, 
and was succeeded by his son Jai Singh, a young man 
of ruthless but vigorous character. 

The rest of the story of Kechiwdra does not belong 
to the life of Mddhava Sindhia. He does not seem to 
have ventured on contravening the arrangement made 
in his behalf by Ambdji, nor is the present writer in a 
position to say with certainty that Ambdji was with- 
out justification for his course of action. . But it was 
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relented by Jai Singh, a man of more spirit than bis 
father, though he sometimes shovred it in a manner so 
cruel ns to bo suspected of insanity. Ho was cordially 
assisted in his hostilities against Sindhia by Duijan 
Lfil, who had been R/ijd Balwnnt’s FoZriY, or agent, at 
Sindhia’s Court ; and these hostilities vrero maintained 
long after ilddh.ava’s death. 

It was about the same timo as the date of 
iruhammnd Beg's expedition to Rnghugnrh that M<1- 
dhava attempted to consolidate his influence at the 
Mughal Court by inviting the return of ili'rzd Jawnn 
Bakht, the Hcir-appni*cnt, from Lucknow. We saw 
that this sensible and virtuous Prince had been left at 
Delhi by Ahmad, the Durfuif Sh^h, ns ostensible head 
of the provisional government established there in 
1759. Since then ho had seen many vicissitudes 5 and 
had escaped from the palace during Afmsyfib’s tenure 
of oflicc, and went to Lucknow, about the end of April, 
1 784. There he had met Mr. Hastings, whoso sjTn- 
pathies were warmly oxdtcd by tho sorrows of the 
excellent prince, and by whom an annuity of four 
Idkhs was granted to him, with a strong recommenda- 
tion to throw himself on the protection of Mfidhnva 
Sindhia, as already mentioned. 

But by 1786 Hastings was gone, and Lord Corn- 
wallis had taken charge of Bengal, with power to 
impose his decisions on an opposing Council, and 
instructions to purchase peace at any price. There 
was, apparently, a conflict among some of the agents 
of the Government as to tho means to be employed to 
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this end ; but tbo result was that the Piince was led 
to conceive suspicions of Sindhia's motives (for wliich 
suspicions no grounds ever appeared) and to decline 
his invitation. The voices calling the British to Delhi 
were also unheard or unheeded It may be that the 
late successes of Haidar and his son, and the tre- 
mendous scale of Indian war, both in point of distances 
to bo traversed and hostile forces to be encountered, 
may have appalled a man accustomed to scientldc 
warfare, like Cornwallis, and not very fortunate at 
that. The Resident at Lucknow, Major Palmer, had 
taken a somewhat larger view: Shfih ‘Alam was grow- 
ing old and lethargic, the interests of the Company 
seemed bound up in those of the Hcii-apparcnt. Whilst 
ho remained under British influence the usurpation of 
Sindhia was incomplete, and so long as that was so a 
great danger was avoided.’ So wrote Palmer in 1785. 
In the following year Cornwallis assumed charge ; and 
after attempting the perennially-recurring reformation 
of Oudh, he found his attention almost exclusively 
diverted to the Deccan. He evidently considered 
that, so far as Hindustan was concerned, it was best 
that Camerina should not be shaken. ‘Many,* said the 
official organ, ‘ have urged the necessity of upholding 
the Mogol influence to counterbalance the power of 
the Hindus; but this should seem bad policy; as 
we should causelessly become obnoxious and involve 
ourselves in the interest of a declining State ’ {Gal- 
cvMa Gazette^ 8 March, 1787)* 

* See Mr. Seton Karr's OontmBts, in tins series, pp. 16, 17. 
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Tho Piinco remnining at Lucknow, and the Britisli 
being pennancntly bent on witbbolding payment of 
Iributo and on retaining, for themselves or for tlio 
Nawfib, the possession of the ceded provinces, the 
Patel was loft to bis own resources for raising the 
revenues of his newly-acquired territories. Ho thus 
was led to the measure of inquiring into the titles 
under which vast alienations of revenue had been 
made by persons who, in tho recent anarchy, had 
set up ns hereditary holders of *ficfs. Tlio subject 
of free landholding in India is too large to bo here 
analysed in all its details; it must suflicc to ex- 
plain tho essential diflerence between tho systems 
of Asia and Europe. In the latter n partition of 
tho lands among military leadoi's had, as wo know, 
become general in tho tenth century of the Christian 
era, by virtue of which allodial tenure disappeared, 
and large estates were formed which, subject to 
certain regulated burdens and duties, descended from 
the father to tho eldest son and laid tho foundation of 
landed property as it still exists in this country. In 
India, on the contrary, and in many other eastern 
countries, the land was claimed by tho township, or 
commune, on condition of paying tho surplus produce 
to the public fisc. Tho payments were collected in a 
variety of ways ; and each being small in itself, the 
State found its convenience in grouping a number of 
townships and giving charge of each group either to 
a farmer who bought the farm at auction, or to a 
grantee who was to yield a proportion of the produce. 
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in kind, in cash, or in military service. So far as the 
two systems may seem to have had a not dissimilar 
origin, except that in India the townships were often 
too tenacious of existence and of traditional rights to 
allow the farmer or grantee to reduce their copar- 
ceners to the position of mere tenants-at-will or even 
copyholders. But the great difference was, after all, 
not so much in that dnection. Had the farms and 
grants become hereditaiy it is probable that the 
proprietary rights* and the communities themselves 
would have ultimately disappeared — as, indeed, they 
did in Bengal when the Zaminddrs became proprietors. 
Fortunately a form, as such, has no tendency to 
become hereditary, its very essence being the periodical 
use of a method of auction. As for the giants, they 
might often bo usurped by the heir when the grantee 
died; or when the Government was not especially • 
weak, a fine might be accepted in lieu of the trouble of 
dispossessing the usuiper. But, happily for the people, 
such ideas were opposed to state-theories as much 
as to popular notions. The spirit of Muhammadan 
polity does not favour the devolution of property by 
inheritance so as to create a patrician order. In the 
palmy days, thei’efore, of the Mughal Empire, a 
grandee’s fiefs were regarded in the light of pay or 
pension, and were almost invariably resumed at his 
death. 

Such was the origin of the famous ‘ Jaghire-system,’ 
of which we hear so much in Indian history And 

‘ Jai-gir, = 'placo-holding,' is tho truo Persian term. Clive had 
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it wns into tlio titles of such holdings that Sindhia 
now ordered inquir}’^; with the prospect that the 
incomes were to bo resumed in order to ho applied to 
the purposes of the Government where the title was 
had and the grantee too weak to contend against the 
State. The measure was perfectly legal: it wanted 
no political justification : its timclincBs and prudence 
fonn a separate question : Sindhia’s head was perhaps 
a little turned b}' success. The object that he had in 
view” 'was to organise a standing army, like that of 
the Company, in lieu of the levies of the Jaigirddrs: 
and the resumption of the fiefs was, in fact, the sub-' 
stituiion of a paid and trained force for the services, 
often imaginary and always w’cak, of the usurping 
Barons, But the Patel had to prepare for the hostility 
of the latter, w’ho had every motive for opposing the 
change. The Barons on their part prepared for resist- 
ance, and w’cre doubtless encouraged by Muhammad 
Beg, himself a prominent member of their order, who 
had by this time succeeded in taking the fort of 
Eaghugarh, but remained encamped in the district. 

The standing army was meanwhile taking shape: 
besides de Boigno other professional oliicers were 
making their mark, among the best of whom were the 
Marflth^ Ambfiji Inglia and Edna Khdn,the quondam 
water-carrier who had saved the life of hie master after 
the rout at Pdnipat. Thus suppoi'tcd, Sindhia caUed 

an office of this kind, under an imperial patent, by virtue of which 
ho was the landlord of his employer, the Kast India Company, in 
tho ‘Twenty-four Faigan:fs.' 
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Muhammad Beg from the settlement of Zechiwto, 
and ordered him to disband his levies. Muhammad 
Beg evaded compliance; Himmat Bahadur, a Jaigirddr 
in Bundelkhand, refused to render his accounts, and 
•went into rebellion ; the Kdjput Chiefs, emboldened 
by the evacuation of Baghugarh, joined the combina- 
tion; all Central India seemed about to take fire. 
The payment of revenue began to be generally repudi* 
ated ; and Sindhia’s communications with Mdlwd and 
the Deccan were cut. Kdjd. Partab Singh, of Jaipur, 
called upon the Jodhpur Chief, Mah^rdja Bijai Singh, 
for aid which was given with alacrity ; and the con- 
federacy was soon joined by the Bana of Udaipur and 
other minor chiefs. Almost without warning, and with 
his army not yet organised, Siudhia suddenly found 
his authority challenged by a brave host of 100,000 
horse, and foot, •with 400 pieces of artillery. Against 
this he had to oppose the regular army under Ambaji 
and Bdna Khan, the small corps of M. de Boigne, 
and -the Mughal horse and regular battalions of the 
Imperial service under the suspicious direction of 
Muhammad Beg. The latter general was seconded by 
his nephew, Ismail Beg, who proved to be the last of 
the great Mughal immigrant leaders ; a man of an 
indomitable spirit in battle, and a gallant leader of 
heavy cavalry, but deficient in prudence and in 
principle. 

Sindhia brought this explosion upon himself by one 
of those errors of judgment to which he was more 
subject in prosperity than in adversitj^. He sent a 
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cliicftain of his own clan, Eni<lji Sindhia, to demand 
tribute at the gates of Jaipur; and, when the Eiijd, 
confiding in the combinations already effected, de- 
risively refused compliance, it proved that Kaifiji had 
no moans of enforcing the demand. The Musalmiin 
courtiera at Delhi rejoiced at the rebuff of their 
heathen master ; oven the feeble old Emperor mani- 
fested hostility; while, at the same time, he* raised 
open complaints of the arbitrary conduct of his 
protector, and alleged himself to bo ill-treated and 
inadequatelj' supplied with money. In this general 
adversit}', and when all his resources appeared likelj’’ 
to bo insufficient to conduct a successful campaign in 
Kfijput/ma, Sindhia suddenly found himself forced to 
detach two strong bodies of troops under Amb<lji*to 
encounter an incursion of the Sikhs to the northward 
of the capital. 

Ho then took the field in person mth tho remainder 
of his troops, and marched towards Jaipur, attended 
by Muhammad Beg, Edna Khdn — the ex-waterman — 
and by the corps of Appa Khdndi and do Boigno, lately 
returned from Bundelkhand. The army so formed 
was the ‘ Imperial army,’ and moved with something 
of imperial state: it was therefore the more easily 
harassed by what had once been the tactics employed 
against Aurangzeb. It was surrounded, its foragers 
and stragglers were cut off, and its supplies shortened. 
It was also in a disunited condition, and consequently 
not to be trusted for combined action. 

In this state it was encountered by the allies at 
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Ldlsot, a village about forty miles south of Jaipur, 
at the end of May, 1787. Muhammad Beg deserted to 
the enemy, followed by I8m^Lil Beg, the Mughal horse, 
and a quantity of good infantry and artillery. Worsted 
in three burning days of unequal combat, and sur- 
rounded by marauding skirmishers who plundered 
his camp at night, Sindhia determined to retire. 

But, if he had been led into mi.stakes by the elation 
of prosperity, he showed no craven spirit against 
adverse fortune. He retired in good order j sending 
off his heavy baggage under a strong escort to Gwalior, 
calling in all his detachments, and falling slowly back 
upon the friendly country of Bharlpur. Arrived at 
Dig, he conciliated the Jdt Chief by the cession of that 
fortress — an old possession of the family — and sent an 
express to Poona earnestly imploring the Ndna to send 
him reinforcements for the common cause of M^£- 
rfishtra. This done, he deposited his heavy artilleiy 
in the almost impregnable fortress of Bhartpur, and 
strengthened the garrison of Agra under the command 
of Lakwd DSda, one of the most faithful of his native 
generals. 

A translation of the letter written on this occasion 
to N 4 na Famavis will be found in Grant Duff (iii. 24), 
and it shows the skilful way in which a man appsu- 
ently at his last resources could appeal to a not 
wholly friendly colleague without loss of dignity. 
The Ndna appears to have had an ungenerous mo- 
ment, and to have complied with Sindhia’s request 
reluctantly, only consenting after much delay and 
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vritli mortifying conditions. He was more prompt 
afterwards. 

The Edjputs did not follow up their success ; but 
a new trouble was not slow to make its appearance. 
The son of the late Zdbita Kbfm, who died in January, 
1 7 85, was that Gbuldm Kfidir whose ill-treatment 
in 1772 has been already mentioned, and who was 
now in the full possession of his father’s fiefs at the 
head of the Do(ib and of his fathei‘’s turbulence, with 
infinitely more than his father’s energy. His ambition, 
stimulated, perhaps, by an ill-regulated intellect and 
a mad impulse of vindictiveness, had _ been held 
in restraint by the physical and moral supremacy 
of Sindhia. The moment had now arrived which ho 
had long awaited. While Sindhia was engaged in his 
difficult struggle with the Ktijputs it would be easy 
to join his forces to those of Ismfiil Beg, obtain pos- 
session of Agra and Delhi, and strike a blow with 
success for the cause of Islfim and hereditary fiefs. 
With the Emperor’s person in their power they might 
renew the enterprise of Ghdzi-ud-din, and rule Hln- 
dustdn to the benefit of the faith and of themselves. 
In communication, therefore, with Ismdil Beg, who 
was besieging Agra, GhuMm KSdir set out from his 
northern estates and proceeded to occupy the country 
round the metropolis. 

In the meantime the Bfijputs, having digested their 
late triumphs, proceeded to renew their attack on 
Sindhia. Surprising a detachment of his army 
under Amb&ji they put it to flight with severe 
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loss, and drove Sindhia to take refuge in the fort 
of Gmlior. 

This season of distress, as de Boigne used afterwards 
to relate, .was also the season of Sindhia’s true great- 
ness. But the Savoyard adventurer was wise after 
the event. For the moment he despaired, though 
Sindhia did not ; and he began to think of quitting 
a service in which he saw no prospect of wealth or 
distinction, and joining the famous Claude Martin 
in business, engagements at Lucknow. Sindhia, how- 
ever, prevailed on him to undertake some farther 
operations for his deliverance, and de Boigne did 
not refuse. For the moment master and man re- 
mained at Gwalior, where they were tolerably safe, 
to await events and prepare for a further effort. 

The rainy season had now set in, and suspended 
military operations. But, towards the end of the 
monsoon, while the Beg was still engaged in the siege 
of Agra, Ghuldm Kfidir advanced on Delhi, and en- 
camped at Shdhdara on the left bank of the Jumna, 
facing the palace of the Mughals. La the city was a 
Marfithd garrison, which was commanded by Sindhia’s 
son-in-law, called * The Desmukh,’ and by a Muham- 
madan official called Shdh Nizdm-ud-din, whom 
Sindhia had lately put in charge of the home- 
demesnes. They opened fire on Ghuldm Kddir’s 
camp, a hostility that was promptly returned: and 
presently, finding that GhulSm Kddir had secured 
the sympathies and connivance' of the Ndzir and 
other Mughal officers, they threw up the defence 
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and retired to Ballabgarli, a fort then garrisoned by 
the friendly Jdts. 

GhuMm Kfi.dir immediately entered Delhi, and was 
presented to the Emperor by the Nazir, Manzur Ali — 
a nominee, as may be remembered, of the late Mirzd, 
Najaf Eifin. This man had been for some time in 
correspondence with the rebel, perhaps propitiated by 
gifts, perhaps affected by the mirage of a Musalmfin 
revival. He now allotted to the young Pathd.n the 
quarters in the palace usually reserved for the Amir- 
ul-Amara, or Premier noble. This had been the 
office held by the original Najib, and constantly 
claimed by Zdbita; and Ghul^m Kddir had set his 
hard heart upon obtaining it for himself. But the 
Emperor was not yet fallen so low as to reward a 
rebel. Aided by Begam Sombre, who hastened to 
Delhi on hearing of the intended revolution, his 
Majesty dismissed the Pathdn, who retired to his 
camp. He also raised additional guards, and sum- 
moned Najaf Kuli Khdn, a former retainer of Mirzd 
Najaf, from his estate at Eewari, about fifty miles 
distant. This Chief immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons; and, on arriving at Delhi, encamped by the 
Begam, in front of the main gate of the palace, on 
the 17th November, 1787. A cannonade was then 
opened on the rebels, who replied by firing shots, 
of which some fell into the interior of the palace. 

Presently a compromise was effected, Sindhia being 
still in difficulties at Gwalior, and his best troops 
beleaguered by Ismdil Beg in Agra. GhuMm Kadir 
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was formally invested witli the insignia of the office 
that' he coveted. He then marched off to attack 
Sindhia’s fort at Aligarh, which he took after a faint 
resistance, and thence proceeded to join the Beg 
before the walls of Agra. 

At the end of 1787 Sindhia, having received large 
reinforcements from Poona, crossed the Chambal at 
Dholpur, and advanced to the relief of Agra. GhnMm 
Kddir and the Beg on learning this broke up their 
camp and marched in search of him. An engagement 
ensued at the village of Chaksdna, in which Edna 
Ehdn commanded Sindhia’s army, and in which the 
regular battalions were led by de Boigne; and of 
the battle which ensued we have that general’s own 
description. He says that the Musalmdn leaders fought 
well, Ghuldm Kddir breaking the infantry line of the 
right wing by a charge of cavalry. Ismdil Beg attempt- 
ing the same tactics on de Boigne’s battalions was 
received with coolness and success. But the Mardthd 
horse were no match for the Mughal cuirassiers ; the 
Jdts were equally inefficient ; and it required all the 
efforts of the European officers to protect the retreat 
with their infantry and guns. Edna Khdn retreated 
by night upon Bhartpur, and the enemy resumed the 
siege of Agra thus vainly interrupted. Shortly after 
the battle, however, Ghuldm Kddir returned to his 
northern possessions, drawn off by an attack of the 
Sikhs from across the Jumna, who had been set in 
motion by emissaries from Sindhia’s camp. 

The winter of 3787-8 is marked by the curious 
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appeal of Mii-zd Jawan Bakht, the Heir-apparent, 
for aid from the British. Hot feeling any hope of 
support from Lord Comwallis, the Prince repaired to 
Delhi, whence he addressed himself directly to King 
George III. The letter is part of the history of 
British ^dia; and is only to he noticed here by 
reason of the view that it expresses as to the conduct 
of Sindhia, who is mentioned as vainly desired to 
‘ conciliate the attachment of the old nobility, and to 
extend protection to the distressed peasantry.’ Sindhia 
is classed with QhuMm Kddir as among the enemies 
of the Impeiial House and of its allies, ‘the Edjas 
and Princes of the Empire’; and the letter closes with 
a passionate appeal to the British King to ‘restore 
the royal authority, to punish the rebellious, to give 
repose to the people of God, and to render his name 
illustrious among earthly potentates.’ 

Boiled in all attempts to succour his unhappy father, 
and threatened in life and liberty by the attempts of 
GhuMm Kadir, the Prince retired to the protection of 
the British at Benares, where he died on the 31st of 
May. Idle as the speculation may be, it is hard to 
refrain from a passing thought as to what might have 
happened if he could have combined with Sindhia and 
drawn off the Musalmfin leaders from their operations 
against Agra and Delhi. 

IJnsupported by the Heir-apparent and the British, 
Sindhia’s fortunes seemed ebbing fast. Attempting to 
move from Bhartpur to Alwar he was checked by the 
Jaipur Rdja, who .drove him back towards Arga. On 
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his way thither he was again attacked by Ismiil Beg 
and driven in flight across the Chambal, The S odhpur 
army defeated Ambdji, and hindered him from bring- 
ing help to his master. Keceiving fresh reinforce- 
ments from the Deccan, however, Sindhia renewed his 
attempt to raise the siege of Agra where Lakwa Ddda, 
still gallantly held out. A battle ensued near the 
famous ruins of Fatehpur-Sikri, in which de Boigne’s 
battalions once more bore the bruni^ and in which 
Sindhia was at last successful. Ismail was routed, 
and had to escape by swimming his horse through the 
waters of the Jumna near Agra, the siege of which 
town was immediately raised after a duration of just 
twelve months. On the oiher shore IsmSil found 
GhuMm Kddir, who had returned, after settling with 
the Sikhs, and with whom he proceeded to Delhi, 
where they arrived sometime in June. 

In the meanwhile M. de Boigne, weary of a war in 
which he had all the hard work but nothing of the 
direction, left the service of Sindhia and took up a 
business career at Lucknow. Feeling the loss of this 
invaluable assistant, Sindhia proceeded to take a little 
repose at Mathiira, while the Emperor, whose imbecile 
intrigues and subterranean hostility had been under- 
mining all his operations, was left to fare as he might 
with his new associates. His bad feeling towards 
Sindhia is shown in his son’s letter to George III 

* Tho lett€r to Geoigo lH undoubtedly expresses the Shah’s 3Peal 
feeling towards Sindhia, the 'writer being then on inmate of his 
iU'Staired father’s palace. 
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Bui lie had shown it in a more active way, at first by 
secret letters to the Edjput Princes, and afterwards 
also by openly marching towards Ajmere in the spring. 
It is true that he did not get any further than Gokal- 
garh, a stronghold of Najaf Kuli, who had been dis- 
playing some insolence. But his expedition was un- 
doubtedly planned in impotent antagonism to Sindhia, 
being undertaken in pursuance of an invitation from 
the Jodhpur Rdja, professedly supported by the Jaipur 
Chief, with both of whom Sindhia was then at open 
war. Gokalgarh surrendered 5 and the Emperor, 
satisfied with this petty success, returned to Delhi 
on the 15th April, accompanied by Himmat Bahddur, 
another open enemy of the Patel. 



CHAPTER VI 


SiNDHIA AND GhULJLm KaDIB 

In tlie main events of this chapter Mddhava had 
less part than would have been es^ected. It has 
always been a question with his admirers why he 
remained aloof from the sovereign whom he professed 
to serve, at a time when that most imbecile of 
monarchs was exposed to insult and ill-treatment 
from persons to whom he, Sindhia, had been so lately 
and so fiercely opposed. Two reasons will occur to 
reafiers of these pages. Sindhia may not have thought 
his forces equal to the siege of Delhi, or he may have 
wished that the Emperor should be taught by bitter 
experience who were his true Mends, and on which 
side his best interests lay. He did not, we may be 
sure, calculate on the mad extremes to which the 
violence of Ghuhlm K&dir would proceed: he doubt- 
less thought that the persons and property of the 
descendants of Taimur would be safe in the hands of 
a gallant soldier, like Ismdil Beg, and a wealthy and 
high-bom noble like Ghuldm Kddir. in any case he 
remained supine at Mathura for three months, during 
which the passive courage of the fallen sovereign and 
the brutal violence of his oppressors were without a 
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parallel, and remained so till tbo Frcncb excesses of 
1792, and tbo slow destruction of tbo unhappy 
Louis XVI. Grant Duff suggests another reason; 
‘Sindbia,* he says, ^was stall in need of further rein- 
forcements from the Deccan, which Holkar and the 
ISF&na wore unwilling to supply unless on condition of 
being admitted to a share of Sindbia’s power in 
Hindustfin.’ 

Tbo revolution at Delhi seemed now complete. 
The cause of the Crescent was accepted by tbo 
Emperor and his court, and b}' the mob of eunuchs 
and parasites who thronged the beautiful marble halls 
and the precincts of the palace, smiling at the efforts of 
the Christian Bcgam and the Hindu Patch The nearest 
Musalmfui rival was a slothful Wazir at Lucknow; 
Qhuldm Kddir was the highest official at Delhi, having 
lawfully become Premier-noble, thereby gaining an 
office of undefined character which had often conveyed 
political power to its possessor. The actual military 
command was held by Ismdil Beg, whose forces were 
stationed in the old city of Firoz Sbdh Tughlak. It 
was now tlie middle of 4ho monsoon. On the i8th 
July the confederates entered the palace, with fifty 
men-at-arms, and received Ehilats (dresses of honour) : 
they then retired, with all the outward marks of 
respect, to concoct arrangements for a general scheme 
of plunder, in which Ismdil was to levy requisitions 
from the city while Ghuldm Kddir undertook the 
spoliation of the palace. 

Hints of these intentions, and demands for money 
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preferred in tones of growing insolence, alarmed the 
helpless Shdh, who sent, when too late, to implore the 
help of Sindhia. Early in the morning of the 27th 
July, Ghuldm Kfidir loft the quarters of the Amir-ul- 
Amara, and presented himself at the Dmdn Kkds, 
whore ho peremptorily demanded an audience. The 
Sh/ih accordingly came out of his private apartments 
— though the hour was but 7 a.m. — and found 
many courtiers and oiBcials assembling round the 
faded semblance of the peacock-throne. Citing the 
authority of Ismfiil Beg, the new Premier announced 
that, in obedience to his Majesty’s orders, the army 
was ready to march on Mathm-a, and to chase the 
Mardthds from Hindust<in. But, before the campaign 
could be opened, it would bo absolutely necessary to 
provide for the payment of arrears due to men and 
officers. Their late services had been requii'ed by the 
State ; and it was to the State Treasury that the army 
must look for payment. This harangue was pro- 
tracted for some time, and at its conclusion met with 
applause from the speaker’s party headed by the 
Ndzir. But Lala Sital Dds,^the Treasurer, being sent 
for to report on the state of the finances, stoutly 
declared that payment was impossible. It was not 
for him to appraise the services of the Pathdns ; all 
he could say was that his chests were empty. They 
had seen his Majesty but lately melting down his 
plate to allow of the raising of a small body of men 
wherewith to augment his body-guard. There was 
no money to pay the Pathdns. 
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On hearing this statement Ghulam Kddir assumed 
an air of indignation, the whole scene having heen 
probably prepared — perhaps concerted with the Ndzir. 
Drawing from his bosom a letter from the Emperor 
(calling for help from Sindhia), which had been inter- 
cepted by his police, he ordered his followers to dis- 
ai’m the ShSh and remove him into close custody. 
The Sh^h attempting resistance, Ghulam Kddir drew 
his sword, and would have cut down the Emperor 
had not the N^zir interposed and persuaded the fallen 
sovereign to retire quietly to his own apartments. 
For the next three days he was left there, with the 
members of his family, entirely without food or attend- 
ance, while the Path&i enthroned a feeble recluse 
whom he entitled B6dar Bakht, and set on foot his 
long-planned scheme of wholesale plunder. 

The Beg, however, proved a difficult accomplice: 
finding that GhuMm Eddir kept possession of the 
palace without sending any pay to himself or his 
men, on whose protection he was dependent, Ismdil's 
not very lively intelligence began to take alarm. 
Sending for the heads of the urban community he 
advised them to provide for their own safety, pro- 
mising to protect them so long as he might remain, 
and giving strict charge to his officers accordingly. 

Meanwhile Ghuldm Kddir proceeded to ransack the 
palace. The new Emperor was sent to plunder his 
predecessor, and women were employed to search the 
ladies of the Imperial family and strip them of their 
jewelled ornaments. Dissatisfied with the proceeds 
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of these, ho fell, back upon a notion which seems to 
have grown in bis mind till it became a mere mono- 
mania — ^tho idea that tlio palace contained a hidden 
treasure, the secret of which was known to the Slnih, 
and to him only. Most of the atrocities that the 
Pathfm now committed are to be ascribed to this 
fixed idea of a secret hoard obstinately concealed 
from him by a wilful but helpless old man. 

The prospect of being abandoned by Ismfiil Beg, 
however, and of losing the protection of that dull but 
valorous cavalier and his "fighting men, caused the 
Fathiin serious misgivings. On the 15th an envoy 
from Sindhia had arrived in Delhi, followed by aooo 
good cavalry under Eaidji Sindhia, a member of the 
Patel’s clan already mentioned. It became known 
too that the Patel had written to Bcgam Sumroo, 
begging her to do all in her power ; she had several 
times shown her loyalty, and was now within four 
marches, with five battalions of foot, under European 
officers, supported further by fifty guns. It was . 
nothing but Ismdil and his troopers that guarded 
Delhi on the north and west, and gave Ghuldm 
Kddir time for his researches in the palace. He 
therefore sent a donaUve of five l&hhs to them, and 
begged them to levy contributions, in a regular 
manner, &om the Hindu bankers and traders of the 
city. 

The Pathdn, deeming himself secure, proceeded to 
further investigations. On the 29th he sent for the 
Shdh and caused him to be flogged in his presencOi 
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employing Bddaa* Bakht to ply the scourge on his 
august kinsman’s back. Next day a wholesale flogging 
of the Imperial Princesses took place, and their shrill 
laments rang through the glorious galleries of Shdh 
Jah&n. On the ist of August a pressing attempt was 
made to shake the constancy of the Shdh and extort 
from him the key of a secret which had, in fact, no 
existence. The Shah employed the strongest forms 
of denial: ‘If,’ said he, .-‘you suppose that I have 
concealed any treasure it must be in my own body. 
Rip me up and see.’ The tormentor then tried the 
effect of fair words and promises; but they were 
equally vain, as a matter of necessity. ‘ God protect 
you ; He has laid me aside,’ said the poor old man : ‘ I 
am contented with my fate.’ 

When the ladies, some of them the widows of 
deceased sovereigns, had been stripped of their small 
possessions, they were driven out to starve in the 
streets. Determined not to have all these crimes on 
his conscience for nothing, the Fathdn sought for 
money right and left. . The Nfeir, once his friend, 
he squeezed of seven IWvs. On the 3rd he lolled 
upon the throne by the side of his proUgd, Bddar 
Bakht, smoking a water-pipe and sending the smoke 
into the Prince’s face. In some such moments of 
repose he observed that a few fragments of gold still 
adhered to the decorations; accordingly he gave 
orders for the total destruction of this venerable 
frame, which had survived the devastations of Nddir 
ShSh ; and had all the bullion collected and thrown 
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into <h<' inf’Uinj'-jrit. On tho 7t!i lu* hrvfl n fit of 
>(?niojy«', ilnrii»j;; wIiIpIj In' jinid tho old Elnp^ror a 
vbit, nnd oilrrcd |/i «>rt tJio tlinmo In?! favourito 
5.o« Akbar. Timt j^rlnc'. ourioit'dy ('uoiigli, did sue* 
reed, warn later ; and it wn<i Id.** ron \vlio wnn iUidar 
ndor for fivo inonlli'i in i K ',7, \vlu-n he pcnniltcd, if 
ho did not ord*'r, wnnie ntrocitiea then what he had 
xvitno.'i-iod n.*5 a rhild. 

At lu'it.on iho icthof Auiiufd.Cthtdiltn Kfidir found 
that ho could roimnand hut little inon* time, and his 
Mimll stock of patience war. consumed hy the twofold 
inroad.** of ft crazy temper nml a sen'-'o of coming 
danger *. Followed hy some of the tnorc ruffianly of 
his men lie entered thei?ntd» A 7 ,ifs.and ordered that 
the deposed Shiih should ho hrought before him. 
Once tnore the .secret treasure wn.s demanded, and 
once more the existence of tre.asure nnd of a secret 
was denied. After some further taunting and tortur- 
ing of his children, the old man was thrown ; hu* eyes 
were cut out hy the knives of the Pathiins ; and the 
same fate would have l)eon dc.alt to all the Princes 
pre.sont, old and young, hut for the humane expos- 
tulations of the Treasurer, whom the Pathfin did not 
care to oflond. 

The luckless Shfih was then dragged off to the part 
of the palace reserved for deposed Emperors and other 
such illustrious captives; nnd Ghuliim Kddir had 
leisure for the indulgence of remorse and for a serious 

• In moments of tleprtssion ho attempted to excuse himself to 
his followers hy s.nj-ing tli.it ho was acting by angelic inspiration. 
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consideration of his position. On the lath he made 
a fresh attempt to conciliate Ismail Beg ; hut that 
Mughal Murat was in no mood to be attached to such 
a cause. On the 14th, bodies of Mardthd troops 
began to appear in the country, south of the city, 
sent from Mathura by Sindhia; and Ismail Beg began 
to negotiate with emissaries &om Bdna Khdn, Sin- 
dhia’s favourite ‘ Brother ’ and General. The city was 
all but invested ; the shop-keepers had shut up their 
shops and fled ; scarcity prevailed, intensifying day by 
day. Persons of the most illustrious birth died of . 
famine in the palace ; the spoiler alone continued to 
revel and banquet. 

But his men would not starve ; and they now de- 
manded provisions with murmurs and threats. One 
mutiny at least broke out, which the Pathftn only 
suppressed at the risk of his life. On- the 7th of 
September he resolved to abandon his position, now 
growing untenable ; he sent all his men across the 
river to the camp at Shdhdara — the only spot of 
which he retained command, for Ismdil had now 
ceased to give any support to on associate so useless 
and so discreditable. The bulk of the plunder was 
despatched towards Ghausgarh, a strong place near 
Muzafamagar, of which nothing but the mosque now 
remains. On the 14th, Ghulfim Kddir made a last 
attempt to extort from Shdh *Alam the supposed 
secret of the hid treasure. 

This curious situation was prolonged for more 
than three weeks, during which neither party cared 
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to attack the other. At length camo the iith of 
October, the last day of the great Musalrndn Fast of 
Muharam : and it became known that Ismail Beg 
had joined Rfina Kh^n who had also received re- 
inforcements from the Deccan. Ghuldm Kddir per- 
ceived that inaction was no longer possible. At any 
moment his camp might be attacked or the palace 
fortifications stormed. At nightfall, therefore, he 
blew up the powder magazine of the ‘ Red Castle ’ — 
so . the palace is called — and hurried across the river 
on an elephant, sending before him a number of 
hostages, consisting of members of the royal family, 
including Bddar Bakht, his own titular sovereign. 

Rdna Ehdn immediately took possession of the. 
palace, and caused the conflagration to be extinguished 
which was spreading from the magazine. Shdh ' Alam 
and the remaining ladies of his family were set at 
liberty, consoled, and provided with necessaries and 
comforts. The General then sent to Sindhia a report 
and a request for reinforcements, while the Pathfins 
broke up from Sb&hdara and began their retreat 
northward. 

It will be observed that the Darb&r of Poona had 
been continuously supporting and strengthening the 
.PatoL We have already had to mention three supplies 
of troops sent to him during his recent difficulties. 
The last was commanded by Takdji Holkar ; and it 
may be taken as a proof of Sindhia’s moral influence 
and of the confidence which he inspired that this 
was so. After due preliminary aixangements, as to 
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division, of labour and of the prospective prize, the 
combined force set off in pursuit of the Pathdns. 
The latter, loaded ■mth booty, had not been able to 
march farther than Mrath (now, as ‘ Meerut,’ a well- 
known British Cantonment). Here, in those days, 
was a large fort into which GhuMm Kddir entered 
with the flower of his force, hoping for support from 
some of the Bohilld. Chiefs * of the neighbourhood 
and, perhaps, from the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs. Villain as 
ho was, perhaps a criminal lunatic, GhuMm Kddir did 
not want for courage or for conduct ; but Sindhia 
felt that the wolf was now trapped, and caused the 
siege to be hotly pressed. The fort was completely 
invested, pro^d8ions failed, and after an obstinate 
defence of two months’ duration Ghulam KSdir 
offered terms of surrender. These being refused, a 
general assault was delivered on aist December. The 
garrison defended the walls through the short winter 
day ; but their Chief found that there was no more 
to be expected from followers who were weary of his 
ill-success if not disgusted by his crimes. He there- 
fore mounted his horse at nightfall and escaped by a 
sally-port, with the more portable part of his booty 
concealed in the stuffing of his saddle. In the morn- 
ing the garrison surrendered; the disappointment of 
Sindhia’s officers may bo imagined. But it was not 
destined to endure. The fugitive was brought in by 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood, by whom he had 
been seized and bound. ESna Khdn immediately 
ordered a strong escort to convey him to the presence 
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of Sindhia at Mathura, irhero exemplary punishment 
would doubtless have been awarded. But the in- 
dignant soldiers spared their master all trouble; 
insulted and ill-treated on the road Ghuldm Kddir 
was unable to control his temper : be became violent, 
and the men first blinded him, then mutilated, and 
finally hanged him on a road-side tree, 3rd of March, 
1789. The scene of this punishment is traditionally 
said to have been at Farrah, half-way between Agra 
and Mathura ; and Sindhia could do no' more than 
send the mangled trunk to Delhi, where it was laid 
before the sightless Emperor, the most ghastly offer- 
ing that was ever presented in the beautiful JDiwdn 
KhdaK The town of Ghausgarh was entirely de- 
stroyed with the exception of the great mosque, 
Bddar Bakht was made a prisoner and the Ndzir 
trampled to death by an elephant. 

Turning from these tra^c scenes, we observe, with 
a sense of relief, the generous efforts of Sindhia to 
provide for his unfortunate sovereign. By the un- 
written canons of IsMm, no blind man could be a 
Sultan ; but Sindhia meant to do the whole business 
of State in future, and to spare the ShSh the. pain of 
a formal deposition. The Emperor was enthroned 
with due pomp, and the homage of the Peshwfi and 
his Deputy was duly presented. Writing less than 

^ This is the pillaied hall, still glowing with arabesque, on the 
cornice of which are painted the lines, ‘If there be a heaven on 
earth It is this, it is this, it is Hus’ The scenes that have taken 
place there have been often such as to be more suggestive of 
another place. 
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tvro years later, dc Boigne declared that Sbdli 
*Alam vras still revered as the source of povror and 
the fountain of honour in tho entire peninsula, and 
expressly asserted that 'Sindhia participated in the 
reverence.’ A civil list of nine ISAis (say £90,000) 
a year vras settled for the support of the Gro'wn, to 
vrhicli the British Govemment, though resolutely 
vrithholding tribute, added a compassionate allow- 
ance^. The Emperor was also allowed to appropriate 
the complimentaiy oflerings of those who desired to 
bo presented. For two generations more this faded 
semblance of a once mighty Empire continued to be 
maintained; and the East India Company coined 
money in the name of the Emperor long after its 
servants had become the paramount power in Indio. 
In 1815, Lord Lloira refused to visit Delhi because 
tho then occupant of the palace, ShJih ‘Alam’s son 
and successor, would not receive him on an equal 
footing. Oriel'S still made public notices with the 
exordium — ' Tho country is the Shah’s ; the power 
is tho Company’s ; the people is God’s.’ The tenacity 
of the feeling was shown in 1857, when tho revolted 
Sepoys ruined their chances by collecting round 
Sh&h *Alam’s grandson. When Delhi was taken the 
aged representative of the House of Taimur was 
taken to Burma, whore he and his heir died in 


* After the camp.iign of 1803 a monthly allowance of 90,000 Stcea 
rupees was settled by Lord Wellesley on Shdh 'Alam and his family, 
amounting to something considerably over £110,000 a year, ex- 
dusiTO of landed estates. 
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captivity and oxilo ; the collateral' members have 
merged in the general population. 

It -would therefore he an injustice and a mistake to 
consider Sindhia as the destroyer of the Empire. In 
very difficult circumstances ho failed to support and 
protect an imhecUo sovereign who was intriguing 
against him and playing into the hands of his op- 
ponents. Perhaps ho might have prevented the de- 
plorable events which occurred in the palace during 
the summer of 1788 ; hut he had better means of judg- 
ing possibilities than we can have : he could not have 
foreseen the conduct of a crazy ruffian who was then 
only known as a distinguished nobleman of ability 
and courage: and when at last he did interfere it 
cost him great reinforcements and a serious effort. 
But, when these had been cro-wned by a tardy success, 
he then displayed his usual good sense by saving 
from the wreck such shreds of empire as could be 
saved, and by maintaining forms respected by the 
public even while keeping the reality of power for 
his own use. 



CHAPTER Vn 

SlNDHIA AND GeNENAL DE BoIGNE 

ShXh *Ala5I was an author, and wrote Persian 
poetry under the alias of Aftdh (‘Sun’). A curious 
specimen of his work has been preserved, n sort of 
Psalm composed after he had been blinded by Ghu- 
Mm Kfidir ; ‘and a short extract may serve to show 
the change that had come over his sentiments in 
respect to the subject of this memoir after the failure 
of his hope of a Muhammadan revival. 

‘Now that this young Afghtfn has destroyed the dignity of 
my State, 

I ECO none but Thco, O Most High I to haro pity on mo; 

Yet peradventuro Timw Sbdh, my kinsman, may come to 
my aid, 

And Mddhuji Sindhia — who is as a son to mo — ^will avenge my 
cause : 

Asaf-ud-daula also ; and tho chiefs of tho English, 

They too may como to my relief; 

Shame were it if princes and peoples gathered not together. 
To tho end that they might bring me help!' 

Here we have a glimpse of sound judgment and 
cheerful hope. The fallen monarch sees at last who 
are his true friends. Timur Shdh, son of the famous 

K 
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Daur/ini of P<infpat, had married the Shdh’s daughter; 
and perhaps aid from that quarter might have proved 
a source of ultimate embarrassment. But the others 
were all such as to give real help; Asaf-ud-dauld 
was the Nawfib of Oudh, who had always shown an 
interest, however languid, in the Empire of which 
ho was, in title, the hereditary Prime Minister. The 
like may bo said of tho * English/ or rather British 
Government in Bengal, which professed to hold the 
eastern provinces under the Shfih’s commission. As 
for Sindhia, ho is now tho Shdh’s chief hope; and, 
instead of being blamed for neglect, is spoken of as 
' a son.' Tho hope, in his case, was not entirely -vain ; 
and Sindhia was not wanting in filial attentions. 

He still, however, adhered to his favourite idea of 
being only a village-dignitary, acting as a subordinate 
agent of tho Peshwfi who was the real Vicegerent of 
the Mughal Empire. Accordingly, in native parlance, 
he is always known by the strange and discordant 
epithet of ‘ Mfihfirfija Patel ’ ; or, as wo might say, 
His jffigbness the Mayor. By the Emperor, however, 
he was now decorated with the more sonorous titles 
of Maddr-vl-makd 7 n, AH Jdk, Bakddur . — ‘Exalted 
and illustrious Centre of afiairs ’; and, if a Mayor at 
all, he was Mayor-of-the-palace. 

His position was greatly improved by the recent 
revolution. In Muhammad Beg and Ghul^m Eddir 
he had two formidable heads of Musalmdn opposition, 
both of whom had been swept from his path. Ismfiil 
Beg still remained ; but he was for the present gained 
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to the side of order, having been conciliated by Edna 
Khdn: Sindhia presently found a farther means of 
attaching the brave but unintelligent sabreur by be- 
stovring on him a part of the fief of Najaf Kuli who 
had lately died. The estates of this Chief were in the 
Eewdri countr}', between Delhi and Alwar, and were 
the subject of counter-claims on the part of the Me- 
wdtis and the Jats ; so that Ismdil not only had the 
honour of being an imperial feudatoiy, but also a 
prospect of occupation which would keep him out of 
mischief. Doubtless, if the Afghdns should return 
and attempt a new crescentade, there was no cer- 
tainty that Ismdil would have the self-control to 
keep out of, the fray. We have ventured already 
to call this Chief ‘the Mughal Murat’; he re- 
sembled the unlucky King of Naples in more ways 
than one, and one point of likeness was that he 
could not be trusted to act consistently, or with 
common prudence. 

Another present difficulty was the want of Euro- 
pean officers. Mddoc had returned to France, where 
he was killed in a duel. De Boigne was dealing in 
indigo at Lucknow ; and the officer who had taken 
his place had suddenly disappeared, having, as was 
supposed, caught the jewel-bearing charger of GhuMm 
K£dir when that Chief was captured by the Mirath 
villagers \ The Patel was more than ever convinced 

1 His name appears to hare been losteneaux; and the crown- 
jewels which he was believed to have appropriated have never been 
heard of since. 
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of the greet importniico of rcgtilnr infantry and field- 
Jmttoriea nmler Kiiropcnn cltiJcipltno and lending : ho 
accordingly determined, most wisely from this point 
of view, to n«l: M. do Iloignc to return on his own 
terms. The Duke of Wellington, in Inter years, cx- 
prossf’d, from nnothor point of view, doubts ns to the 
wisdom of this couni**, ntating the opinion that the 
Mnriith/is wojild hnvo'bocn more formidable if they 
had never had a Kuropenn or an infantry .soldier in 
their service'.’ Ilut that opinion must be taken wth 
the surrounding circumstnncc.s. As opposed to A.siatic 
troops, disciplined and led in the mediaeval manner, 
any tincture of scientific warfare was advantageous. 
Proofs of thi.s have already appeared ; they will become 
more frcqiiont presently. 

JI. do Jloigno wn.s one of tho most upright and able 
.soldiers then in India, and by no means a man 
to shrink from hard work. But ho had learned tho 
art of war in good schools — in tho Irish brigade that 
fought at Fontenoy, in tho army of Catherine II 
■against tho Turks, and in tho native army of 
tho Company at Madras in tho very stress of the 
first Mysore War. Ho theroforo knew tho prin- 
ciples of scientific warfare, and ho had learned how 
to opply them to tho people and conditions of 
India. But to command two battalions and a 
light field-battery, however well-disciplined, was a 
thankless task when your leader was a promoted 
waterman or a self-taught Martithli, whoso natural 

‘ Selcelionsfrm Correspondniu, Sidney Owen, p. 336. 
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resources were a bamboo spear and a clean pair of 
heels. 

Ncvertbeless, to bo himself a General, to organise 
and lead a uniform body, ■with complete solidarit}’^ 
and complete independence of other forces — this was 
what had been do Boigne’s ambition over since he 
left Calcutta; and ho had only withdrawn his ser- 
vices and taken to other paths when ho found that 
he was expected to remain subordinate to incapable 
leaders and to be exposed to danger and respon- 
sibility by other men's blunders. 

Sindhia, for his part, was in no humour to make 
impossible terms. In addition to the diiBculties 
already mentioned, his rcgulai-s were now in mutiny. 
Their Colonel had deserted, leaving eight months’ 
pay in arrears ; and that is what the most disciplined 
mercenaries will not endure: Sindhia, on the other 
hand, would not brook mutiny, however it might 
be justified. An accommodation was effected with 
de Boigne, who was made commandant with diswe- 
tionary powers. Ho prevailed upon Sindhia to 
abstain from his original plan of charging the bat- 
talions with all his cavalry, undertaking that they 
should be duly dealt with. He then, by a mixture of 
open threats and secret hints of pardon, prevailed on 
them to pile their arms and parade without them; 
the battalions were then formally disbanded, after 
which the new commander re-enlisted all the men on 
new terms, with a present payment of half the arrears 
due; but he cashiered the officers who had been 
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jjjnlty of foinontiti;' tho diffconl/jntfl. Hfcmits vrmi 
thim ^^otIght for in liolitilclintui nnd Oudh—the future 
iiurwry of thn fnumtw Jtongnl nrmy tlmt committed 
{.uicido in 18^7. The non-commt/tpioned oUkcrs of 
the miginontcd force were Liken from tiie best of the 
old IrnttnlionH. ]Jy thin iichcme a nhow of punishment 
WHS intliclod for what had not been a. very malicious 
ofltinco ; anti precious malerinl was utiliaed for future 
service. 

The now force which, with Sindhia’s willing’ con- 
sent, was now organised, gradually attained the 
strength of three brigades ; each of wliicli, again, con- 
si.slcd of eight battalion.!; some Mughal horse and 
forty field-pieces; each battalion had a European 
commandant, with some European or half-brccd cap- 
tains. The General %vas at first allowed 4000 Its. a 
month, nftorwnrd.9 incrca-scd to 6000; and ho was 
soon after allotted certain revenue-paying districts 
about Aligarh from whence to provide the pay of his 
men and the expcn.sos of his small army ; the said 
districts being under his own direct management. 
Tins arrangement is a good example of the system of 
jaigivt} (or ta'nklmdh-jaidddt ns the technical phrase 
w’cnt), and will be found moro fully described here- 
attcr. 

By dint of unremitting labour the force was got 
into a semblance of readiness early in 1790, though it 
must have wanted hammering on the anvil of <his- 
cipHno, to say nothing of the hardening temper of 
■war. Still, as compared with the rest of the army, 
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<lo BoignoV* corps wns ns the steel hend wns to (he 
hninhoo Iniice: nml nn opporlmiity noon olVcrcd for 
testinfT (ho weapon in active eonnicl-. It l«ns nlroady 

been seen ho^Y nnsteadv were the motives nml nctimi.s 

« 

of Isnitiil lleg. nml how little Simlhin ronhl reckon 
either on his jmlgment or his fiilelity. We have niso 
ohso.rvecl the hostility of the Ivtliput Cliiofs townnls 
Simlhia, They had lately keen in n stale of sullen 
nr^juicscencc ; hut had now recovered their spirits for 
another campaign ; and the llcg. who rcgnnlcd such 
things in the light of plensuiv-parlics, willingly left 
his dull life in Mcwtlt, and took the field ns nn nlh' of 
dnipur and dodhpur ju'iiding the hopcd»for descent of 
Tninnir Sliilli from K/ihul nj»l 01»nxni. 

To confront this comhinnlion, .Simlhin sent forth n 
grand expedition under GopSl lltio Uhtio, nnd knlcwtl 
Dtldn, famous for his defence of Agra. To this was 
attached tho new corps of General do Boigno, and 
they marched towards .Taipur in the l)opc of antici- 
pating the junction Ijctween the Beg nnd his BAjput 
allies. The Beg was hurrying towards tho rendezvous 
at tho head of a body of men-at-arms, dishanded 
Afghfms nnd Persinn.s, Avho had flocked to him in 
amswer to his first summons. 

In speaking of these men ns * cuirns.sicrs ’ nnd 'men- 
at-anns’ nn attempt is made to indicate that what 
was now devolving upon .Sindhin was tho experiment 
of opposing modern war to mediaeval war, men with 
muskets to men in armour. A detailed account of the 
battle of PAnjpat was given in Chapter II, partly in 
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order to show that the young Marfithd had then, seen 
the experiment tried for the first time and ended by 
the most complete failure. The mailed horsemen of 
the Dur^nl had utterly destroyed the southern aimy 
in spite of the gallant efibrts of Ibrahim GSrdi. It 
must therefore strike us as a strong mark of clearness 
and originality that Sindhia should have been able to 
pick the truth from such a confusing medium, and see 
that Ibrdhim’s overthrow proved nothing against the 
system. The ‘Gfirdis* had completely baffled the 
Persian cavalry at Pdnipat j and had all the Marfithfi 
infantry been like them, the result would have been 
the same all along the line. Sindhia might, we say, 
have observed this, with his clear vision 5 he certainly 
saw it in Goddard’s campaign in 1779 ; and perhaps, 
in later days, Gen. do Boigne may have quoted to him 
the remark made by Bernier in the palmy days of the 
Empire, that * twenty-five thousand good troops under 
Turenno or Condd would trample under foot all the 
hosts of the Great Mughal.’ 

That, then, was the issue now to bo submitted to 
the arbitrament of actual warfare. Sindhia despatched 
his army from Mathura in March, 1790; do Boigne, 
though not ostensibly Commander-in-Chiof, appears to 
have assumed direction as soon as the seat of war was 
reached. Early in May the army passed by Gwalior, 
and a cloud of light Mar^thtl cavalry was sent out to 
cover the further advance and obtain intelligence of the 
enemy. On the loth they sent word that Ismfiil was 
intrenched at Pdtan, in the rocky country between 
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Gwnlior mi<l Ajniorc, not very far from tho siconc of 
tho ihixo < 1 ayji* Imtllo of 17S7, at l/i 1 pot. Tlic Kajputi* 
wore at hand ; anil llio dreaded junction might have 
l>(*en ea«sily elfectod. How dangerous llmso men were 
was afterwards to he shown. Indolent and iintrained, 
they had hahit-s of the most tdter devotion; c.'jpe- 
rially was this the case with the lltithor cavaliers of 
Jodhpur, a body of whom, some years later, rode 
domi du Drenec's hrignde of regular troojis, under 
Trench oflicors, in .‘•jiite of a loss of 1500 of their 
number rolled over by grape from the well-ser^'ed 
fiebl-piec'-s *. I 5 ut on the present oer.ision the raw 
levies of do llnipu* wen* saved frotn this experience. 
The vigilance of Sindhin had bi*en on the alert ; presontfl 
and pnunisos had been made ; atnl the Bupport of 
these gallant llinduB was withheld from the Muham- 
madan adveiittirers. I>cft to his own resources, the 
IJcg for jnore than three weelcs defended his lines 
against the assaults of the Manithfus. At last, his 
scanty .slock of patience being tiuilc exhausted, pro- 
visions also probably falling short, he sallied out, to 
assume the olTensivc, on the 19th of June. The Mughal 
men-at-arms, with trumpets and kettle-drums, and 
fla,shing armour, thundered down upon do Boigne's 
tield-ballerics and sabred the gunners at their posts. 
Between the charges the infantry wore pelted by 
grape from the intrenchroents, and do Boigne had 

‘ Tliiji b.itl 1 c wnB fotiRlil nt S&ngnnir in «799: Skinner linn 
<lr-Kcribr<l it frojn li!« own obBonrntlon. In wpito of tlic gnllnntr}’ 
of tlicir CAvnlr)’ llio Ititjjiutt lost tlio dny. 
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to form square, like Wellington just a quarter of 
a century later, as fast as the hostile horsemen re- 
newed their charges. Towards the end of the day 
de Boigne, observing signs of exhaustion on the part 
of the enemy, determined upon reversing the situation. 
Placing himself in front of the line he deployed his 
unbroken battalions and led them against the batteries. 
The first was carried with the shock ; a hard struggle 
took place for the second, but it was mastered by 
8 p.m. ; the third fell an hour after ; the enemy ceased 
to resist, and their leader with his personal following 
fled for refuge to the city of Jaipur. The abstinence 
of Holkar, who was near enough to have taken the 
part of Bliieher in 1815, rendered the pursuit imper- 
fect; nevertheless Ismdil lost his .guns, elephants, 
and baggage ; and on the following day his regular 
battalions and ten thousand irregular troops went over 
to the Mardth^is. Be Boigne in his report estimates 
the Mughal cavalry at 5000 sabres ; and attributes his 
success to the firmness of his own battalions. 'Thank 
God,’ he adds, ‘I have realised all the sanguine 
expectations of Sindhia.’ How steadily his men must 
have fought may be judged from their retmn of 120 
killed and 47a wounded. The aggregate forces of the 
enemy were estimated at ao,ooo horse and a5j°oo 
foot, with one hundred pieces of artillery; the whole 
of which, however, did not come into action; those 
who did were worsted by the steady valour of less 
than 10,000 men, mostly young soldiers who had 
never seen a shot fired in anger. 
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In not giving substantial aid to tho Beg, Partdb 
Singh may seem to have acted a spiritless part. But 
the Kachwdha tribe, of -whidi ho was tho head, were 
a more peaceful people, and lived in more accessible 
places than their RSjput brethren of Mdrwar or Jodh- 
pur. Old Bijai Singh, tho Jodhpur finally suc- 
cumbed to Sindhia’s superior forces ; but he had not 
made up his mind to do so without another struggle, 
which he began by a clumsy attempt to corrupt Gen. 
de Boigne, in his eyes no better than the ordinary 
military adventurer of tho India of that day. He 
accordingly sent a message to the General in which, 
after many compliments upon his late exhibition of 
skin and valour, ho was profiered tho gift of the town 
of Ajmere and the surrounding district on condition 
of his joining the Eiljputs against Sindhia. But the 
General answered, with polite but grim pleasantry, 
that Sindhia had already bestowed upon him not 
only Ajmere but all the territories of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur ; so that his respected correspondent might 
judge of the insufficiency of the tendered bribe. On 
the aist of August, 1790, tho General proceeded 
to make good his boast by entering the town of 
Ajmere, which was not sufficiently strong, either 
in fortification or garrison, to offer the faintest 
resistance. 

This famous town is the centre of a plateau forming 
the watershed of the part of Lidia in which its bound- 
aries lie, and it is the highest point on the plains of 
Hindustan. It is bounded on the north by the States 
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of Kishngarh and Jodhpur, on tho west by Jodhpur, 
on tho south by Udaipur, and on tho east by Kishan- 
garh and the Jaipur temtory : and it is crossed by tho 
cliain of tho Arfivalli Hills, of which tho highest peak — 
2855 foot above soa-lovol — ^is oceupied by tho citadel, 
which is called Tfiragarh (Star-Foit), a solid work of 
tho Jodhpur Efijils dating from tho days of Bfibar, 
founder of tho Mughal Empire. Taken by tho Em- 
peror Akbar, who built a palaoo by tho lake and 
surrounded the city with stono walls, tho city formed 
a place of arms ; and during tho vigorous period of 
tho Empire it continued to bo an occasional country- 
seat of tho sovereign and a strategic point for tho 
command and control of tho surrounding piincipalitics 
of tho Efijputs. In tho decadence under Muhammad 
Shfih, it was taken, for Bijai Singh, by Jai Apa, a chief 
of tho Sindhia clan ; but Bijai Singh soon after mur- 
dered Jai Apa and occupied tho placo on his own 
account. In 1754 ho woe attacked by Malhfir Kfio and 
Jdnkluji Sindhia (Madhu’s grandfather) by whom ho 
was compelled to acknowledge tho ovorlordship of tho 
Marilthfi power, and was allowed to hold tho city and 
districts as a vassal of that State. When Jaipur and 
Jodlipur rose against Sindhia in 1787, as related in 
Chapter IV, tho Edthors of tho latter State annulled 
their tributary engagement; and it had now become 
a paramount object with Sindhia to recover tho posi- 
tion, by which ho would not only give tho Efijputs 
a signal lesson but would regain a post which severed 
their communications with each othoi’. It was for 
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these reasons that ho had, os General do Boigne put 
it, given Ajmero to him. 

The fort of Tdragarh commands the town, and is 
almost entirely surrounded by precipices which it 
seems impossible to scale. Elsewhere the approach 
is defended by walls more than three yards in thick- 
ness and twenty feet high, built of huge blocks of 
stone hewn and fitted. In the enclosure are large 
tanks of rain-water, which furnish an almost inex- 
haustible supply \ Despite these advantages it now 
seemed in danger of yielding to the skill and audacity 
of the General and his 'new model’ before the tardy 
Rathora could arrive for its relief. 

Informed of their approach, the General turned 
from his prey and, leaving zyoo men to maintain 
the blockade of Tdragarh, he marched down the 
Jodhpur road. He found the Rathora encamped 
under the protection of the walls of Merta, seventy- 
six miles north-east of Ajmere. The spot was of evil 
omen for Bijai Singh, being the very scene of his 
defeat by Sindhia’s uncle thirty-six years before. On 
tbe evening of the 9th of September de Boigne came 
in sight of the Rdthor position, which was on a level 
plain protected on the rear by the town, situated on 
a rising ground and fortified pai-tly with earthen 
mounds, partly by walls of masonry. De Boigne’s 
colleague, Gopdl Rdo, urged him to attack without 
delay ; but the General’s superior caution and science 
overcame the ardour of the Mardthd. The men, as 

^ See Imperial Gassiteer, in v. Ajmere-Uenvara. 
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758 

ho observed, had made a long march, end stood in 
need of food and rest ; while, should they, as was to 
ho hoped, defeat the enemy, the approaching dark- 
ness would render pursuit impossible. The Marfithd 
yielding to these arguments, arrangements wore mode 
for the night, and for a general attack before daybreak. 
On the other side the enemy passed the night in. 
festivity. Li point of numbers the two armies were 
not very unequal : if the Rfilhors were superior in 
cavalry the troops of Sindhia were better disciplined 
and equipped; the R^Ithor horse were estimated at 
30,000 sabres ; but they were not so strong in infantry 
or, indeed, in generalship. 

In the grey of the morning, while the old RfijJi and 
his men were sleeping off their debauch, their camp 
was surprised by Col. do Bohan at the head of three , 
of de Boigno’s best battalions. But the surprise was 
momentary. A body of Ktithor cavalry, of the 
famous Chdndawat clan, rapidly formed and mounted, 
drove out Bohan’s battalions, and charged down upon 
the Mardthd horsemen of the right wing. Scattering 
these like chaff before the wind, the gallant cavaliers 
re-formed to ride bade. But the infantry had recovered 
from their confusion : in serried squares bristling with 
bayonets and dealing out a well-nourished fire, they 
barred the way ; field-pieces vomited grape from the 
intervals ; the story goes that four thousand saddles 
were emptied in the return fide. Believed from this 
tempest, the battalions of de Boigne deployed into 
line and advanced upon the Bdthor camp, supported 
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bv tlicir fic.Kl-br»lt<’ncs. The Ibitliors fonght AVfll till 
9 o’clock ; their c-ninp "wns stormed by 10, nnd tiicn 
they fied, their retreat, covered hy the remainder of 
their cavalry. The whole camp, with munitions of 
war nnd a vn.'d. plunder, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors; and the town was taken hy assault the 
same afternoon. 

TAragarh, left to its own resources, capitulated; 
and on the jSth of Novetnher Hijai Singh made his 
]>eaee with his irre.-istihlo antagonist, who entered 
dotlhpur on that day : the Iv.'ma of Udaipur hastened 
to follow his cxnmjdo. The humhlo slipper-wirricr 
was now at his r.enith; ho who, ns the last wreck of 
a ruijied family nnd a lest cause, had haroly escaped 
with his life forty yean? before hy the help of a 
humane waterman, was now lord of Central India and 
great part of Hindust/m. But he thought nothing 
done while aught remained to do; nnd the next task 
that he imposed upon his able General w’ns the punish- 
ment of Jaipur, where Ismtlil Beg had been harboured 
after the defeat of P/lthan. But the Btyfi, Parttib Singh, 
was now Lsolalcd : Isintiil had left him, to take fresh 
harbour with the widow of Nnjaf Kuli Khfm — lately 
deceased. Bijai Singh nnd other Chiefs of the Riljputs 
had been beaten into submission ; nnd the Jaipuris, 
as nbcady stated, -were not of exceptional enterprise 
or tenacity. After one faint attempt at resistance, 
which was overcome in a single battle, Partfib Singh 
also submitted. 

In order to retain his dearly-bought supremacy. 
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SindUa now determined on a further augmentation of 
the section of his army to which it was so evidently 
■ due. De Boigne was accordingly instructed to raise 
his legion to 18,000 reguki infantry with a number 
of light troops and some additional guns : and a tract . 
of country was assigned for the support of the forces, 
which extended from Delhi to Mathura, and north- 
ward to the boundary of what is now the district of 
Bulandshahr. The total land revenue of this tract 
was twenty-two fdMs a year ; and it was reckoned 
that, after liquidating the pay of officers and men, the 
General would have for his administrative labours a 
recompense in the shape of a surplus profit of 40,000 
Es. a year ; independent of which he drew his pay, 
now raised to dooo Es. monthly, besides miscel- 
laneous perquisites. His headquarters were to he 
Aligarh, where he built a house, called S^hib-BSgh, 
which is still to be seen half-way between the fort 
and the town of Ko'iL His arsenal was in the fort of 
Agra. 

But, before the submission of Jaipur had allowed 
the General to enter upon the peaceful labours of a 
civil administrator, he was obliged to take the field 
against a new and unexpected enemy. 

In 1791 Lord Cornwallis found himself obliged to 
abandon his peaceful policy and make war upon 
Tipti, the Sultan of Mysore. The operations were, at 
first, far from successful; and Sindhia, who was 
always somewhat distracted between admiration for 
the British soldier and perplexity at the policy of 
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the British- statesman, thought that the failure of the 
campaign offered an opportunity which he ought not 
to neglect. He therefore proposed to the Governor- 
General an alliance in which he should take part in 
the operations against Tipu on condition that two 
British battalions should temporarily attend his 
person, and that he should he otherwise assisted in 
operations in Eiijput'ilna. Somewhat to his surprise, 
the proposal was courtcouslj’- declined; hut if the 
manner was friendl3’’, the act was not the less un- 
gracious. Sindhia’s surprise deepened into alarm 
when he found that the Court of Poona had been 
applied to when his aid had been rejected ; and that 
the Nfina had pledged the Peshwd to a participation 
in the next campaign. 

By the coalition treaty, signed on the ist of June, 
1790, the darhar of Poona had agx’eed to furnish 10,000 
men, though the Hfina did not at once recall his agent 
from Tipu’s Court. Their assistance was the reverse 
of profitable to Cornwallis ; but the British soon 
showed how little dependent they were on any Ma- 
rdthd aid. In 1792 Cornwallis resumed the offensive, 
took one strong place after another, and sat down 
before Seringapatam, with a strong and thoroughly 
equipped army in February. Tipfi was fain to sub- 
mit and to cede territory yielding over one hundred 
Wl^vs of yearly revenue; and, despite their languid 
support, the Mardthfis were rewarded by a third of 
this acquisition. 

Wliile Sindhia was being thus countermined and 

Zi 
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isolated by the ingenious Ndna, he was threatened by 
another peril. The terror of northern invasion, which . 
had been so cruel a reality in living memory, was 
reviving. Sindhia was wont to declare that, in his 
dreams, he still often heard the lobbing paces of the 
Afghdn pursuer’s horse and the roar of his broken 
wind. A repetition of the campaign of 1760-1 seemed* 
always possible ; and it was never certain that one of 
its features would not be a Musalmdn league in which 
the part of Shujd-ud-dauld would be repeated by his 
son, with Ismfiil Beg for his champion. The Bog was 
still abroad, and, for the present, beyond reach ; but 
the Nawdb was at hand, lazy and unpopular. Here 
again the British stopped the way. Major Palmer 
was instructed to inform Sindhia that, in any just 
claims upon Oudh, the good offices of the Government 
were at his service; but he was warned that the 
Nawfib was the ally of the British, who would resent 
any injury done to him or to the people of his 
province. 
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Thk good news of dc Bolgno’s eucccsscs in R/tj- 
put/mn formed some kind of compensation to Mndhoji 
ns lie pondered over the circumstances of tho political 
situation in his favourite cantonment of Mathura. 
Tin's was a place of i>cculmr sanctity in Hindu opinion ; 
but itsS chief recommendation to tho judgment of 
Sindhia was not, perhaps, so much its sanctity ns its 
strategic and political advantages. About half-way 
between his arsenal at Agra and the capital of the 
empire at Delhi, it commanded tho J(it country and 
afforded easy access, by way of Gwalior, to Mfilw.^ 
and tho Deccan. Now, when he was becoming un- 
easy in regard to tho attitude of tho British and of 
the Nfma, he determined to leave dc Boigne in charge 
of his interests in Hindustdn and make a personal 
appearance at tho Court of Poona. 

Wo have alroad}’ (v. Chap. II) sketched tho state 
of things at tho Marfithtl capital up to tho Treaty of 
Salbtli in X782. Sinco then Baghuba had been put 
into confinement, and AftidhaTa Rfio 11, brother of tho 
murdered Nai'fyan Rfio, had been sot up ns Pcshwti,tho 

1j2 
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control of nfiiiirs being assumed by the Nfinn. Mnlblir 
Rao’s son’s widow having approved of this arrange- 
ment allowed her henchman, Takiiji, to lead the forces 
of Indore, sometimes against Sl3'soro, sometimes against 
Sindhia’s Rdjput and Slnsnlrndn enemies. Numberless 
instances arc on record of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of this lady — ^^vhoso honoured name was Aljal)*a 
Rfii — and she was a good friend to Sindhia to tho 
end of his public life : on one occasion suppl^'ing an 
emergent neco.<;sily of his with a generous gift of 
thiiiy disguised as a loan of which repayment 
wn.s nover demanded. 

Ahal^'a BAi resided at Indore — still tho capital of 
the Holknr dominions, a short distance south of 
Sindhia’s MAlwA capital of Ujjain ; and it is believed 
that at no period in tho hmtorj’ of that fertile coun- 
trj' have tho people lived in more peaceful or pros- 
}»orotis enjo^'ment of their natural advnntago.s or had 
a more trul^' popular government than under tlicso 
two benevolent and able rulers. Tlic golden ago of 
MAlwA, in the mid.st of distracted neighbours, lasted 
thirt\’ years after her death, tho pp»)plo still fondlj' 
spoke of her ns an ‘AvatAr,’ or divine incnniniion. 

‘ ,\halya Bai/ mid n femnlo contemporary, ‘ in not 
beautiful ; but the light of Heaven is upon her face.’ 

In 1791 the IIAi wan growing ohl, being worn bj' 
ine‘‘?*sant attention to businfsn and b}' religious 
nusterilien. Tnkuji bad always shown respect and 
obedii'iice to her bebests; but bn wan becoming 
jr alous of .Sindliia’fi grentnens, and difssatl.' fied witii 
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the division of territory and revenue which had 
been acquired by the help of his forces, but of which 
Sindhia seemed to reap all the harvest. Takdji was 
now in Mdlwd, engaged in forming a rival to Sin- 
dhia’s regular force : for which purpose he had retained 
the services of the Chevalier dii Drenec, a Breton 
officer of experience and repute. Apart from this 
threatening aspect of the chief soldier of the Indore 
Statei Sindhia had other reasons for desiring a per- 
sonal influence in Poona politics. Though so much 
absorbed in remote aflairs and interests, he had 
always done his best to keep touch with the Ndna ; 
and it was to this that he had been indebted, during 
his late reverses, for timely help, supplied at first 
somewhat grudgingly, but more freely at last. Now, 
however, the attitude of Holkar was becoming hostile 
and the Naha’s suppoit doubtful. 

Accordingly, Sindhia made a slow and tentative 
march through Central India, accompanied by a 
small but compact force so as not to cause alarm, and 
announcing that he was only coming as a messenger 
from Sh£h 'Alam, charged with presents and insignia 
for the young Peshw^. He arrived at Poona on the 
nth of June, 1792, and pitched in the grounds of 
the British Residency. Ten days later, he proceeded 
to wait upon the PeshwS in darbar, bringing as his 
oflering all sorts of costly rarities and products of 
Hindustiln. The virtu^ sovereign ruler of Hin- 
dustan, victorious in diplomacy or war over all op- 
ponents, lord of vast provinces and of unconquered 
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logioriB, ho approochod iho Stntc-onclosiiro on foot, 
Iftaviii" luH olcphant and liw body-guard of grenadicrH 
utuUir Kuropoan odiccnt at Iho confinoa of liia own 
oninp. On ontoriug the lent ho took his station 
iiolow all the oflidials proacnt; when the Poshv/il 
ajipofircd Sindhia iimdo liis oheiaanco with the rest; 
and, declining the invitation to li'i seated, produced a 
bundle, out of vvhicli ho unwrapjxid a pair of now 
slippers. ‘Tiiis,' lie intinnurcd, ‘was niy father's 
occupation, and it must also be mine/ Then, re- 
verently removing the slippers which the young 
Chief had been wearing, he WTnppod them in the 
cloth from which ho hod taken the new pair; and, 
having laid thorn hoforo the Pcshwtl, ponnitted 
himself to accept the reiterated invitation to ho 
sealed, still carrying the Ptshwfl's old shoes under his 
arm. 

Next day there was a second, and even more 
solemn lov<jo, for tho purpose of publicly investing 
the Pe-shwit with tho oflico of Vicegerent of the Empire 
and with its symbolical insignia. At the end of the 
principal tent stood an empty throne whicli repre- 
sented the throne of the Emperor; and upon this 
the Pcsliwd deposited an offering of one hundred and 
one gold mohrs Ho then followed Sindhia into a 
side-room, whence ho presently emerged, clothed in 
robes of honour, •svearing five superb pieces of jewelry 
and bearing in one hand a sword, in tho other a 
seal and inkstand. Fans of peacock’s feathers and a 

‘ Probably, like tho modem moftr, pieces of sixteen ropees each. 
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gilt scdan-cbair, a digger, and six elephants, laden 
with banners of state and emblems of heraldry, 
completed the pageant. Two patents from the Im- 
perial Chancery were then exhibited — one allowing 
Sindhia the right of appointing his successor as 
deputy, the other forbidding the slaughter of homed 
eattle. 

This scene, which took place on the aand of June, 
exhibits at once the art with which Sindhia attempted 
to impose on the imagination of others, and the firm- 
ness with which he grasped substantial advantages 
for himself. It did not signify a copper piece to him 
W'hether or no the hereditary President of a dis- 
solving confedei-acy wore the order of the Silver 
Fish as Lieutenant of a moribund Empire. He may 
not have greatly cared whether or no the use of beef 
was rendered impossible to one-fifth of the popula- 
tion. But for the 'multitude such things had an 
importance which he judged it prudent to consider ; 
so that the vulgar at both extremes of society might 
agree to let real power remain with him from whom 
those good things came. 

It was the same with his slipper-carrying and his 
title of Patel; a well-informed writer testifies that 
‘ Madhoji made himself a sovereign by calling himself 
a servant.’ Such was the tradition when Malcolm 
wrote, in Mdlwd, a quarter of a century later \ 

Leaving Sindhia in the performance of duties 
which may remind us of the Baron of Bradwardine, 

^ Central Jndia, 1 125, 
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we must resume the story of events in Hindustan 
during his absence. Scarcely had he crossed the 
Narhadd when Holkar advanced on Hindustan. Sum- 
moning Ismfiil Beg from his temporary retirement, he 
forced a rupture with Sindhia’s agents hy demanding 
a settlement of accounts. 

Ismdil was the first and nearest danger. The widow 
of Najaf Kuli Khia was a sister of the late Ghulam 
Kddir ; and, like him, had inherited some of the tur- 
bulent spirit of their father, the troublesome hut in- 
effectual Zdhita Khan. She now put Ismdil Beg in 
command of one of her strong places, the fort of 
Kdnaund, where her husband was residing at the 
time of his death, and which he had strengthened in 
view of the possible eventualities of those troubled 
times. It was a stronghold pf earthen walls faced 
with stone, on the border of the Bikaner desert ; and 
being surrounded hy sandhills and tamarisk scrub, 
was imfavourahle to the approach of a hostile army, 
seeing that it was both deficient in water-supply and 
almost impassable for siege-guns. De Boigne, how- 
ever, saw the necessity of striking quick and hard. 
He therefore ordered a brigade of infantry with field- 
pieces to march against Hdnaund, under Colonel 
Perron— afterwards his successor in the command of 
the regular troops. 'Perron, whom the General then 
considered a plain soldier, possessed of honesty and 
good sense, lost no time in making his way through 
the dry and difficult country. Nothing daunted hy 
former defeats, the Beg sallied forth to the attack: 
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Initi it. wnn to littio purpose, lie wnn vorstcil and 
driven into the I'ort, the defence of ■which he, for the 
next few dnvp, conducted to the hcHt of his not too 
consunnunle ability. Ihii the virago was presently 
killed by a aboil or round shot from Perron’s baf-- 
terics ; and her men, lo.'sing heart, began to regard 
Ismail nit a burden of whom they •would do well to 
rid themselvea. Di.scovering their feelings, and fear- 
ing that ho might be handed over ns a aacritico, tho 
Beg made tip his mind to appeal to the humanity of 
the Fiirhttihi colonel. J’erron gladly ngrctal to spare 
Ids life on condition of his snrmidering the place; 
and the redtmblablo i^abmir was sent as a jirisoner 
to Agra, where ho died some years after. 

Scarcely was General do Boigne freed from this 
adversary when a more formidable ojipnnent appeared 
upon tho scene. This wna Tnkt'iji Ilolltnr in person ; 
who, possibly instigated by hia son, Jnswant Bfio, had 
shown ill-feeling ngninsl Bakwa l)/lda, tho ropre.scnta- 
tivo of Sindhia in Ilindustfm, and crossed tho Chnmbal 
with evidently hostile intentions. Oopfd Btio was 
the nearest of iSindhin’s commanders, and ho sent to 
do Boigno for aid, being in great alarm at tho reports 
of lJolknr’.s great forco and especially of tho now 
model under du lircnec. Of this there wero four 
battalions, with their duo complenu'nt of guns ; but 
do Boigno hastened to meet them with such ntrongth 
ns ho could command of w'liat Sindhia called ' tho 
army of tho ICmpiro ’ : a strange cjiithot seeing that 
tho forco BO described was paid and used by a 
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MarathS and marched under the white cross of Savoy. 
The corps of de Boigne took the field 9000 strong ; 
but before it encountered Holkar the General was 
joined by Lakw^^ Di,da with his Marathfi horse. 
Holkar had 30,000 cavalry and numerous guns, when 
de Boigne (20 September, 1792) came upon him at 
the Pass of Lakhairi, on the way from Kdnaund to 
Ajmere. 

Du Drenec was an experienced soldier, and the 
ground had been well chosen : the trained battalions 
held the crest of the pass, the low ground at the foot 
of which was still soaking with monsoon-fiood: the 
sides were fianked by dense tree-jungle, and there 
were thirty-eight guns in position. Now, for the 
first time in Indian history, was the new warfare to 
be waged on both sides. Previous battles had been 
of the new against the old ; this one was to be the 
fii'st of a fresh seiies which only ended at Gujai'dt in 
1849. No longer was a mailed gendarmerie to dash 
itself to pieces against the rocks of discipline and 
science; but field artillery and lines of musketry 
were to be moved against each other in tactical 
array. General de Boigne felt that the situation was 
critical, and acted with even more than his usual 
prudent valour. Ascending a neighbouring eminence 
he recoimoitred the position of the enemy, whose 
infantry he found posted as in an artificial work, 
supported by a strong artillery, and protected by the 
vast force of cavalry already mentioned. Then, de- 
scending to his own formations, he threw out 500 
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Rohillfi Lorpoincn under the screen of whose lino ho 
ndvanced his infantry with Cxcd hn^-oncts over the 
swamp that lay hetween him and the pass. But it 
seemed its if every element of difliculty was to test 
his skill that day. His columns were at once exposed 
to a murderous fire from IJolkar’s batteries, to which 
ho could at first make no suflicient reply, by reason 
of the speed with which ho had advanced. As his 
batteries, slowly drawn by oxen, came within range a 
tumbril of ammunition was stnick by a hostile shell, 
and exploded : the explosion spread around ; in a 
moment ten or twelve others caught firo, and scat- 
lex'cd noise, and smoke, and havoc. Holkar, obseiA*- 
ing the confusion thus ongcndcrcd in do Boigno’s 
ranks, hurled his horse against them from among the 
trees ; the charge was vainly opposed by do Boigno’s 
lighter and less numerous cavalry. But Holkar and 
his horsemen were unable to penetrate the opposite 
jungle, ■whither do Boigno had withdraxvn his in- 
fantry, and at the "word of command the seasoned 
veterans, protected in the covert, began to pour a 
ceaseless volley into the disorganised squadrons of 
Holkar. As soon as tlicir advance was turned into 
retreat, do Boigno’s BohiUd horso diarged homo ; 
confusion became rout; and then the infantry, the 
victors of Pdtan and Merta, supported by their guns, 
emerged from the covert to storm the pass. Du 
Droneo had but 1500 men with wdiom to hold it, but 
they did their best; not until almost all the ofiicors 
and men had fallen did resistance cease upon the crest, 
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•which was at last possessed by de Boigne, •with thirty- 
eight captured guns. The shattered forces of Holkar 
followed him across the Chamhal, into Northern 
Mdlwd, where Takiiji consoled himself for his defeat 
by harrying the country and sacking Sindhia’s chief 
town Ujjain. De Boigne’s experience of fighting was 
considerable ; he had seen the three days of Ldlsot, 
the rout of Chaksdna, Edna Khan’s hard-won victory 
at Fatehpur-Sikri, and the determined conflicts of 
Ismdil and Bijai Singh. But, of all the actions that 
he ever witnessed, this encounter •with du Drenec’s 
raw recruits was, so he asserted, the most obstinate. 
The quarrel, indeed, has been thought to have been, 
originally, rather of the nature of a personal wrangle 
over accounts than a regular wai- between the clans of 
Holkar and Sindhia. Nevertheless from henceforth 
Holkar was to Sindhia a thorn in the side ; and the 
feud was to be inherited, as one Sindhia was succeeded 
by another, in the succession of a new and still more 
formidable Holkar. 

Sindhia remained at Foona ; and in July professed 
to have received ‘ orders ' from the Court of Delhi to 
collect tribute from the British administration in 
Bengal. This, apparently, was one of Sindhia’s ten- 
tative endeavours to ascertain how far the pacific 
policy of Lord Cornwallis would carry him in conces- 
sion. The last attempt of that kind had been the 
somewhat arrogantly declined offer of alliance at the 
commencement of the Mysore war ; and it is difficult 
to understand why a fresh expei'iment on British 
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patience should have been attempted' just as.Corn- 
Trallis had brought that ■war to a successful termina- 
tion. Nevertheless, such was the fact ; and the issue 
of the said ‘orders’ was announced in the GouH 
Circtdar of Delhi, in July 179a. A similar move 
had been, it may he recollected, most sternly rebuked 
by Macpherson’s Government so far hack as 1785 ; 
and the present attempt fared no better. Whether 
from prudence or from pride, Cornwallis would not 
submit to what his predecessor had already character- 
ised as an insult. In a State-paper of 2 August, Lord 
Cornwallis treated the subject with all due gravity ; 
giving orders that information should be * conveyed 
to Madhoji Sindhia that — ^in the present condition of 
affairs at the Court of Delhi — ^he, Sindhia, would be 
held personally answerable for every writing ihat 
might be issued in the name of the Emperor, and 
that any such attempt to assert a claim to tribute 
from the Bengal Government would be warmly re- 
sented.’ Once more the disinclination of the British 
to interfere in Hindustin was stated with, perhaps, 
superfluous emphasis, espedally when one recollects 
what took place little more than ten years later. 
But a significant clause was added, to the effect that, 
‘ should any one be rash enough to insult them by an 
unjust demand, in whatever shape or form, they felt 
themselves both disposed to resent it and fully 
capable of exacting satisfaction.’ Whatever may be 
thought of the justice or legality of this attitude its 
effect on the clear-headed statesman for whose behoof 
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it was displayed was ample justification of its peremp- 
tory style. Sindhia hastened to disavow the inten- 
tions attributed to him by the Delhi scribe. He 
assured the Governor-General that he regarded His 
Excellency as supreme in his own dominions, and 
that, for his own part, his sole object was to extend 
and conserve the Imperial authority in those parts of 
India which stiU remained subject to the Emperor. 

How far this language was sincere must be esti- 
mated by each of us according to his own information 
and his own habits of thought. A brilliant Indian 
historian of our own day has given a picture of. 
Sindhia’s policy somewhat different ffom that which 
has been adopted in the present'^ pages. The troops 
organised and disciplined by de Boigne had disposed 
of the Musalm^ and Hindu opponents of Sindhia; 

‘ but,’ says Colonel Malleson, 'he still looked for more 
at their hands. It must never be lost sight of that 
the great dream of M&dhaji (sic) Sindhia’s life was to 
unite all the native powers of India in one great 
confederacy against the English. In this respect he 
was the most far-sighted statesman that India has 
ever produced. ... It was a grand idea, capable of 
realisation by Madhtyi, but by him alone, and which, 
but for his death, would have been realised V 

Doubtless, such a scheme would have been a ' grand’ 


‘ See Final Frmh Struggles tn India ; a book in vrhich an almost 
forgotten episode of Indian histor7 is set forth in a bright and 
fascinating manner, and generous record given to the doings of 
some very gallant, though mostly unsuccessful, men. 
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ono, if only iho, mcnns for its nccompliHlnncnt lind 
IvoctJ forlljcoinin": nnd wc have no ponilivc evidence 
that Slndhia was Mind to its altmctions. Jlui those 
who have ohservod tho payings and doings of Iho 
puhjoct of this plcotch will, ptirody, fail to find in it 
any positive evidence that Sindhia had pcriously 
entertained Piioh a 'droatn,* at any moment pul.isc- 
quent to tho Treaty of Salhfd ; much less that ho 
considered himself ahlo to have ‘realised' it. Ho 
had a great and always-growing respect for the 
military resources of the llriti.sh, which ho had acen 
ripe superior to every power in tho peninsula, whether 
European or Apintic. Ho had twice dipcl.aimcd with 
almost ahject apology all intention of demanding from 
the British Govomment payment of trihulo, which was 
indeed due on the twofold ground of constitutional 
upago and actual trcatj'-oldigation. He had tendered 
aid against Hysorc when Tipu was in tho plenitude 
of his power. He had certainly not heen encouraged 
by General do Boigne to think that his Hindusirmi 
levies with their two or throe European, or Eurasian, 
ofliccrs to each b.attalion, could bo a match against 
Sepoy-divisions fully provided with white ofliccrs, 
and stifiened with regiments of British grenadiers, 
and gunners, and dragoons. It is on record that his 
successor, on parting from do Boigne, received from 
that great soldier tho earnest warning ‘Never to 
quaiTcl with tho British, and rather to disband his 
array than hazard it in a conflict with them.’ Wo 
may safely dismiss from our minds the suspicion that 
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Mddhava Sindhia commissioBed General de Boigne to 
raise or maintain his disciplined army-corps "with any 
other intention than the obvious and avowed one of 
being able to ‘ extend and. preserve the authority of 
the Emperor (i. e. of himself), in those territories 
which still remained under the direct administration 
of the Empire.’ 

After his successes against Holkar, de Eoigne ex- 
torted from the vanquished and isolated EdjS of 
Jaipur a promise of tribute, with an immediate pay- 
ment of seventy IdTcha of rupees as a war-indemnity. 
He then set his face homeward, seeking repose for 
his men and for himself after their long and arduous 
laboiu'S. The character and conduct of the General 
are of interest to us here, as showing the acuteness 
which had led Sindhia to select him for employment 
in the first instance ; and, having done so, to yield 
him the most implicit confidence. The after-relations 
between Sindhia’s successor and Perron suffice to 
show the difficulties that beset ordinary men in such 
a position, and the dangers to which Sindhia and de 
Boigne might, like their successors, have succumbed 
if they had not both been men far above the ordinary 
leveL 

At the time of which we are now taking note. 
Perron was no more than a subordinate, carrying out 
with praiseworthy punctuality the orders of his su- 
periors. When de Boigne went back to Aligarh he 
detached Perron, under Sindhia’s orders, bidding him 
attend Sindhia at Poona with xo,ooo of the regular 
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years afterwards, when the country had been for 
some time under the negligent rule of Perron, the 
people had relapsed into a state of misery and mis- 
govemment almost as intolerable as in the great 
anarchy which had followed on the invasion of Nddir 
Shdh, and of which a brief notice, from native sources, 
has been already given. The effete remains of Ak- 
bar’s system had long since quite broken down ; the 
fields were almost absorbed in forest and turned into 
tiger-haunted jungles. Hardly more than half a 
century ago one of Lord Auckland’s aides-de-camp 
hunted tigers in the district of Muzafamagar, where 
such an animal would now be as great a wonder aS 
on Salisbury Plain. In the neglected villages the 
peasantry, reduced in numbers and inured to violence, 
withheld the payment of rent and revenue, and en- 
hanced the scanty produce of their few cultivated 
acres by robbing travellers and by lifting the cattle 
of more prosperous neighbours. In the heart of this 
unhappy country de Boigne and the Begam of Sir- 
dhana attempted the first restoration of order and 
welfare. The tracts assigned to the former'consisted 
of thirty-two pa/rgands, or fiscal unions, and were 
estimated to yield a yearly revenue of some twp 
hundred and fifty Idkha. The domain of the Begam 
was less extensive, but the system adopted in each 
was very much the same. 

In his civil administration the General instituted 
two departments ; the ‘ Persian ’ side was conducted 
by native writers and accountants; but there was 
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also a * French ’ office under his o\m superintend- 
ence. The public dues -were fixed by a rough assess- 
ment of the landed estates ; and the collections 'were 
realised with punctuality, being enforced by the 
presence of the military establishments which were 
peremptorily employed on occasions of recalcitrance. 
\re have no particulars of the administration of 
justice under de Boigne; but in later days, under 
Perron, it is known to have been considered of 
secondary importance; no regular system of law 
was recognised, nor were there any courts for holding 
proper trials ; reports of inquiries by native magis- 
trates were sent to the General, who gave the final 
decision, awarding punishments according to his dis- 
cretion. But de Boigne was probably a safer arbi- 
trator, as he was a far abler mam His industry was 
enormous. He rose, as we are told by a European 
vritness, with dawn ; surveyed his stores and fectories, 
inspected hb troops, transacted the ciril business of 
Ins divbion, gave audience, received the reporfe 01 
the criminal and fiscal officers, carried on ciplo^nc 
correspondence, and even found time to attend «.o 
cicn private business. AH thb b 
cdvable when the chief b a man Ot 
botrs what to do himself end wlm<. to 
ribordinates, and to apply the conirolli % ^ 0^ 
tesinteia the motive power of the 
. laidnne. The Begam at Sirdhans 
^Bdrions and not less successtui- 
•Aether Christian ruler Oa «ih20£t n 
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just coming into a brief prominence, was tbe famous 
George Thomas, who had once held a command under 
the Begam, but was now carving out a prindpality 
for himself out of the fiefs of the late Najaf Kali to 
the south-west of the metropolis. 

While an approach to tranquillity was thus being 
restored to Hindustan, Sindhia remained at Poona, 
surrounded by his trained battalions and European 
satellites, endeavouring to acquire a position in the 
Deccan commensurate with his power in Hindustan ; 
but he found the situation there one of much greater 
difficulty. 

Though not directly bearing on the story, the im- 
pression produced upon a British observer by General 
de Boigne’s career may deserve to bo here recorded. 
‘ It was not the least of the advantages arising from 
General de Boigne’s merit that, in his military capa- 
city, he should have softened, by means of an admir- 
able perseverance, the ferocious and almost savage 
character 'of the MarSthds. He submitted, to the 
discipline and to the civilisation of European armies, 
soldiers who till then had been regarded as bar- 
barians ; and to such an extent did he succeed that 
the rapacious licence which had formerly been com- 
mon amongst them came at last to be looked upon 
as infamous even by the meanest soldier’ {Bengal 
Journal of the i8th of September, 1790). For this 
extract I am indebted to Colonel Malleson's inter- 
esting work already quoted. The gallant author well 
adds that : — 
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‘ It was de Boigne who made it possible for Sindia 
(sic) to rule in Hindostan {sic) at the same time that he 
controlled the councils of Poona. ... It was de Boigne 
who introduced into the North-West Provinces the 
germs of that civil administration which the English 
have since successfully developed* {Final French 
Struggles, p. 189). The General retired to Europe 
soon after the death of Mddhava, probably prescient 
of future trouble under his less experienced and less 
competent successor. He died at Chamb^ ist of 
June, 1830, possessed of great wealth, of which he 
made a noble use. « 
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Last Days, Death, aed Chabaoteb 

The goals at which able men desire to arrive are 
often reached. The true disappointment of life is 
that, when reached, they are found to conceal behind 
them^ something sinister and unexpected. So long as 
Sindhia had remained in Hindustan he might have 
seemed to have attained the object of his life’s labour. 
He had become to the Emperor what the Peshwa was 
to the descendant of Siv^ji, who still wielded a toy- 
sceptre at Satira, and whose dat was still necessary 
to fill a vacancy on the throne at Poona., Shfih 'Alam 
stUl wore the crown of Akhar in the palace of Sb&h 
Jahdn ; but he was a blind septuagenarian with no 
voice in the disposal of events beyond the palace 
walls \ Elsewhere the afiairs of peace and of war 
obeyed the orders - of Sindhia, from the Sutlej to the 
Narbadd. Yet aU was insecure so long as the Deccan 
was closed to his influence and the N£na could move 
the young Peshwd to issue orders that were obeyed 
by Holkar. 

The Peshw£ was Sindhia’s namesake, Mddhava 

^ So lato as 1789 ShSh 'Alam put to death his kinsman B 4 dar 
Bakht whom Ghulam EiSdir had put on his throne. 
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Etio; tbc same whose birth bad disconcerted the 
schemes of Eagbuba in 1773. It may bo remembered 
that bis mother was the widow of one of two brothers 
who bad succeeded each other in the Pesbwfisbip 
and disappeared in a manner so favourable to the 
interests of their uncle, Eagbuba ; who then, with the 
support of Governor Hornby of Bombay, assumed the 
office. The Ndna was the widow’s lover ; and when 
her son was born, after her husband’s death, and in a 
manner so opportune for the opponents of Eagbuba, 
wo cannot wonder if doubts were expressed as to the 
child’s paternity. So the 3'Oung Chief grew up, the 
subject of suspicion, tbc tool of faction, and with no 
will but to obey the will of an intriguer. He had 
now grown to man’s estate, and bore a semblance of 
sovereignty ; but his subsequent tragic fate serves to 
throw a lurid light upon his position. 

In Niina Famavis he possessed an adviser who was 
to him all that Eichelieu had been to Louis yTTT of 
France, a custodian rather than a minister. The 
Ndna was not unfriendly* to Sindhia so long as their 
paths did not cross ; but ho was known as the ‘ Ma- 
rfitha Machiavel ’ ; and we can partly guess what that 
meant. For him, as for his august pupil, a tragic fall 
was waiting ; but while the fall of the Prince was to 
be physical, that of the preceptor was to be moral and 
political — a fall from place and power and the esteem 
of his countrj’men. But these things are bey'ond the 
present scope of our story. All that need here be 
noted is that the Nana and the Peshwawere so closely 
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coimected that one seemed necessary to the other; 
and that the ability and local influence of the Brdh- 
man minister appeared to Sindhia to have assumed a 
character which menaced his position and called for 
personal efforts. 

For it must always be remembered that Sindhia 
never meant to cut himself ofif from Poona. The roots 
of his power were in the Empire of which the Peshwd 
was the actual head ; and it was only as a branch of 
that Empire that Sindhia ruled in Hindustan. Here 
the bTdna was more than his equal in every respect, 
except, indeed, the important points of courage and 
character. Sindhia had a* strong faith in the mag- 
netism of his own genial nature in personal contact ; 
and he recognised the importance of using that power 
on the young Peshwfi before it was too late. 

This explains the theatrical displays in the darb^r- 
tent, as it accounts for the whole circumstances of 
the visit to Poona. There was to be one more battle 
before the final triumph ; but it was intended to be 
a moral struggle between two men of almost equal 
power, one being braver, the other more unscrupulous. 

"What might have been the end if the struggle 
had been confined to the ordinary fields of political 
action, and fought out to the lawful conclusion, we 
have little or no material for deciding. Sindhia was 
nearly sixty; and, though his habits were simple 
and moderate, his life had been laborious ; moreover, 
being unable, by reason of his lameness, to take much 
exercise, he had become somewhat unwholesomely 
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corpulent. Against him ho had not only tho cool 
and crafty Br/ihnmn minister, but Holkar smarting 
from lato events, and perhaps as much inflamed by 
■what he had done as by what he had suflered ; for, 
after his defeat at Lakhairi, he had wasted Sindhia’s 
estates in North Mill wfi and sacked his capital, Ujjain: 
Sindliia had exacted no penalty commensurate to these 
misdeeds ; and Takuji had to pardon, if he could, both 
the injuries that he had inflicted and those that he had 
cndm*cd. Lastlj', Sindhin was coldl}’' regarded, if not 
positively disliked, b}' tho knot of proud but needy 
warriors of the old school, who grieved at tho aban- 
donment of old Mar/ithfi waj's, and grudged tho favour 
and employment bestowed upon so many foreigners, 
Jfen of that stamp were also particularly oflTended by 
tho adoption of Muhammadan customs and the pre- 
tended humility by which Sindhia vainly sought to 
veil his pride. 

That by such aflectations as those displayed in tho 
darbtlrs of Juno, 1792, Sindhia imposed upon his op- 
ponents is not to bo readily supposed ; but such a lino 
of conduct was more likely to plcaso — if not to blind 
— tho youthful Peshwfi, immaturo in experience of 
mankind and chafing under a somewhat austere con- 
troL Flattered by the attentions of his distinguished 
subordinate — Sindhia had insisted on accepting in- 
vestiture from tho Peshwfi of the office of Deputy- 
Vicegerent — tho young ruler was further won by 
Sindhia’s frunk, unreserved manners. He soon made 
tho Patel his favouiite and constant companion in 
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those field-sports and open-air pursuits for "which the 
grave and sedentary Ndna was hoth unwilling and 
unfit. But that astute Brahman watched these doings 
with unrelaxing vigilance; and it is related that 
happening to he alone on the water with the Peshwa 
one day he took occasion to remonstrate with his 
master in the most serious tenns upon his favour to 
tho intruder and his growing neglect of national 
manners and usages. When all his arguments seemed 
vain, he concluded by tendering his resignation of 
office with tears. It was on hearing of this interview 
that Sindhia ordered down the additional force which 
was sent to Poona under Perron. 

But the contest was destined to a sudden end. On 
the 12th of February, 1794, it was announced that 
Sindhia had died of fever at a suburb of Poona called 
Wanaoli. Tlio cause was said to be this ; but there 
is no record of previous illness. Tho usually well- 
informed and contemporaneous author of tho Tdrikh- 
i-Muzafari gives a detailed account, according to 
which tho Patel had been waylaid tho evening before 
by an armed gang employed for tho purpose bj’^ tho 
Nana — ^who had certainly good reason to wish for 
his removal. It is slated, further, that Sindhia and 
his attendants made such a stout defence that tho 
assailants were driven off; but tho Chief sustained 
wounds of such severity ns to cau.se his death next 
day. Such an incident was not unusual in Alarfithli' 
politics ; many years after, tho assm^sination of Gan- 
gadhar Shfustri brought the Pcshwfiship to the ground. 
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Grant Duff, liowover, makes no direct reference to the 
rumour; only remarking that *tho death of Madhoji 
^vn8 nn event of great political importance, ns ho 
■was inimical to tho ovcrgro\vn ascendency of the 
Brahmins.’ 

Tho same judicious authority goes on to sny of 
Madhava that he was *of a manly simplicity of 
character •which led him to despise equally the 
trappings of state and tho allurements of luxurj*.’ 
It is evident that ho was guided in his conduct b}' 
principles dra'vvn from his own observation and judg- 
ment. Tliough by no means identified ■u’itb the 
Conservative part}', be really followed in the footsteps 
of bis forefathers in bcuig content with tho substance 
of power -without caring to drape himself in its robes. 
Listanccs of this Slarftbti characteristic aro given by 
Sir John ^lalcolm in describing the manner in -which 
the early chiefs of the tribe obtained some of their 
territories. Thus, to cite but one example, -we may 
take the pro^^nco of MfilwA — so often mentioned in 
this narrative. It -ivas, as has been already stated, 
a region -wrested from the Empire by the Pcsbwfi 
Bdlaji Bdji RAo after tho first NizAm bad left it -when 
bo set off to posses^ himself of the HaidarAbAd country. 
It -was at first, indeed, held by a EUndu Viceroj’- under 
an appointment from Delhi. In 173a tho Pesh-wA 
effected an entrance by the connivance of some of tho 
inhabitants. The Court of Delhi attempted negotia- 
tions, of -which tho ultimate result -was that the 
PeshwA consented to administer the province as a 
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feudatory of the Emperor. But the actual possession 
was by him apportioned between Malhdqi Holkar and 
Ednoji Sindhia ; while a formal deed was executed in 
which the Peshwd covenanted to hold the country for 
the Crown. And the actual possessors, the two 
Chiefs above-named, pledged themselves as security 
for his fealty ; agreeing that, in case of his not con- 
ducting himself as a good and obedient Viceroy, they 
themselves would become the Peshwd’s enemies. Yet 
all this did not prevent these two Chiefs icam sharing 
the power and profit, as servants of the Peshwd, to 
whom they paid the surplus revenues. 

Mddhava Sindhia, therefore, only acted on the 
example of his father, in purchasing the reality of 
power by a show of subordination, when he ruled 
Hindustdn under the guise, of a menial servant. So 
long as he grasped the substantial advantages, he was 
willing to be called the Peshwd's shoe-bearer and 
representative. But where he difiered from his pre- 
decessors was in the intellectual vigour and unswerv- 
ing constancy of purpose by which he clung to his 
advantages, when once obtained, and utilised them 
for further progress. 

The point of this goes far below the surface, and 
enables us to perceive an essential peculiarity which 
Mddhava Sindhia shares with a very few great men. 
We are reminded of the occasional histrionisms of 
Oliver Cromwell and Lord Chatham, who were not 
above the production of stage efiects and the use of 
theatrical properties. Yet neither of them was the 
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dupo of his own performances, displayed for the behoof 
of a victorious army or a legislative chamber. We 
need not, then, think the less of Sindhia for his : he 
never forgot his real objcci^ even in the very midst of 
his assumed humility. Nor was ho of a hypocritical 
nature. If he offered to others the gauds that ho him- 
self despised, he did so quite openly ; and never pre- 
tended to value those things that others were willing 
to accept as quit^rents of reality. The only mistake 
with which ho can bo fairly charged in this direction 
was that ho seems to have somewhat underrated the 
intelligence of his public ; and he sometimes overdid 
self-effacement until what was intended to disarm 
suspicion ended by increasing its force. 

Another drawback in his character has been already 
noticed. If his natural good spirits made him active 
and buoyant in adverse fortune, they certainly led 
him to overstep the bounds of caution when all seemed 
to be going well. 

Lastly, it must be admitted that his political conduct 
was not always very scrupulous. His tergiversations, 
whenKaghuba, the Gloucester of Poona, was aiming at 
the Peshwfiship, were not creditable. If the crimes of 
that unscrupulous Pretender were to be overlooked at 
all, a high-minded man would have at least been con- 
sistent in his support, and would not have withheld it 
when it was most required. Later on, Sindhia appears 
to have condoned the murder of Afrasydb Khdn, if he 
did not cause it ; there is, at least, no record of the 
punishment of the murderer, who was well-known, 
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and who took refuge in his eamp. Twice he tried, in 
crooked ways, to see whether he could presume on the 
favour of the British authorities to wring from them 
the tribute of Bengal. In that demand he had a fair 
ground to go upon, and he need not have been in 
such a hurry with his absolute, and somewhat abject, 
disavowals. 

To say that, in estimating a man placed as Sindhia 
was, we ought to avoid applying tests fumished by 
modern European manners is to lay down the tiitcst 
of platitudes, l^evertheless it is sometimes useful to 
recall the recollection of such truisms; and in this 
particular case to do so may act as a not superfluous 
caution. Indeed, even in more civilised times and 
more pretentious societies, the virtue of statesmen 
seems exposed to peculiar trials: ‘Politics have a 
morality of their own,’ said a German of distinction 
(Baron Beust) not many years ago; and Abraham 
Lincoln has been a rarer type in our own day than 
Napoleon JU. Most certainly, in the India of 
Sindhia’s time, men who came to the front in public 
afiairs were usually either rogues or ruffians. Think 
of Ghdzi-ud-din murdering his inofiensive Emperor 
and organising the plunder of his own subjects; of 
Ghuldm Eddir’s outrages in the Ddhi palace, and 
Baghuba’s murders in his own family at Poona: yet 
these men were countenanced as long as tiiey were 
strong, and only failed when they attempted things 
beyond their powers. Najfb-ud-dauld and Mfrzd 
Najaf Khdn, indeed, were at once respectable and. 
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successful men ; Imt tliey were no more than the 
inevitable * exceptions that prove the rule.’ Amongst 
Asiatic public men, at least., there is no other name 
that can bo fairly matched ■with that of Mtidhava 
Sindhin : and even to these he ■was superior, alike in 
the scale of his success and in the qualities of his head 
and hc.art. Of this superiority, indeed, the above 
narrative, collected from many and varied sources, 
has ntTorded abundant proof*. 

Eecolleclions gathered and recorded duruig the 
generation that succeeded throw a fuller light upon 
his personal character, and confirm the estimate de- 
rived from his actions. The general result is ple.ising, 
if not wholly ndmimblo. Clear in the conception of 
reasonable projects, ho was bold and prudent in their 
realisation without j'iclding completely to the peculiar 
temptations of his place and time. In a scene of 
b.irbarous anarchy, when all the bonds of society 
seemed to bo unloosed, he was amiable, courteous, 
and free from cruelty. Although his natural dis- 
position was tenacious to the verge of vindictiveness, 
he kept it under and gradually cured its faults. "Wo 
have seen how, in 1772, he pressed for vengeance 
against Najib-ud-daulfi and the Rohilltls, preferring to 
■withdraw for a time from the scene of his ambitious 
projects rather than be a party to their pardon or a 
willing waiver of revenge. If we contrast his almost 

* See list of authorities. Midliava Tvas admired by men so 
diverse as Malcolm, Grant Duff, and do Boigno, by the depositaries 
of Manltlid tradition and the tvriters of Muhammadan history. 
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contemptuous condonation of Holkar’s mischievous 
and malieious behaviour in 17 pcs we shall have some 
means of measuring the moral advance that he had 
made in less than a score of years. Thus we see that 
he not only overcame trials- from without but trials 
from within also ; and amongst the latter must bo 
reckoned a natural infirmity of temper. For, if a 
certain endurance of resentment was a quality not 
without its uses in such a career as ho had adopted, 
and almost essential to an amiable honest man sur- 
rounded by rascals, yet the unusual swiftness of 
anger by which, in this case, it was accompanied must 
have been a grievous stumbling-block. Of anger, 
as of money, it may be a general law that what is soon 
got is soon dissipated ; but here the law would not 
apply; Sindhia was easily provoked, and not easily 
appeased. 

But, if he seldom forgave an injury he never forgot 
a benefit; if he was severe in punishment, when 
punishment seemed requisite, he was not implacable 
or given to cause needless pain ; while, in conferring 
rewards for service rendered, his gratitude admitted 
neither stint nor oblivion. Consequently, he was 
served with fidelity and affection: and his wishes 
were consulted even when he was dead and unable 
to enforce them. It is impossible to read the memoirs 
of de Boigne without seeing how great a part of 
Sindhia’s success was due to the admiration inspired 
by his moral character, and the confidence with which 
his subordinates trusted to his consistency of conduct. 
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good faidi, nnd fonncity of purpose. lie wns gootl- 
lunnourcd, if not exncth' good-tempered ; and liis 
countenance, in spite of an unusually dark complexion, 
was full of amiability and intelligence ; this expres- 
.sion ^Yn^? happily caught hj* a young Italian artist — 
name unrecorded — who painted Sindhia’s portrait at 
Poona shortly’ Ijcforc hi.s death. This picture — now in 
the possession of the Itight Honounahlo Sir Jf. Grant 
Duff— i.s an oil-painting, about 2 ft. by li, and is 
firmly dniwn though somewhat cold in colour: it 
only show.s the head and shouldons, and Icavc.s the 
impression that the corpulence of the body could not 
have been excessive. Sindhia’s manners were such 
ns this portrait would suggest, frank and unaircclcd, 
in spite of the theatrical display's that he sometimes 
thought necessary for specific purposes. 

Ilis personal habits were simple and abstemious. 
Better educated than was usual among men of his 
class, he was not only able to read and write, but was 
a good accountant, and had a colloquial knowledge of 
Persian and Urdu. lie was versed -in business, and, 
without caring for the details either of w’ar or civil 
administration, invariably chose good agents, whom 
he trusted thoroughlj’, and who repaid him for his 
confidence. As in Hindustfin he was thoroughly well 
served by General de Boigne, so in Central India the 
officers whom he employed at Ujjjain and Gwalior — 
where he was unable, for the most part, to inspect or 
control — were not less successful in fighting his battles 
and managing his affairs. The writer of these pages 
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was informed by that eminent Mardtbd, statesman, 
the Hon. Sir Dinkar Kdo, that it was a tradition in 
high Poona society, handed down from aged men who 
had known Mddhava, that he was an excellent and 
indulgent master: unforgiving only towards officers 
who showed cowardice in battle. To all others 
his favour was equals solely apportioned to merit 
without regard to creed, caste, or colour. By such a 
system men’s hearts are won and great States founded ; 
sspecially in the East, where despotic power usually 
leads to caprice, and caprice engenders distrust, dis- 
content, bad service, andjiiltimately, revolt and ruin. 

The best proof that we are not over-estimating the 
merits of Madhava Sindhia istohe found in the troubles 
which befel his successor. Dying without issue and 
without having performed any formal act of adoption, 
he left the power that he had founded to be exercised 
by the most capable of the family, designating as his 
heir a youth of fifteen. This was Daulat ’R&o, a son 
of his youngest nephew, Anandl B£o: and it is a 
remarkable sign- of the respect and regard that had 
been inspired by the old man that this untried youth 
was instantly accepted in conformity with the great- 
uncle’s orally-expressed wishes, and in despite of a 
strong opposition from the late Chief’s widow. 'All 
the dependents of Sindhia’s family,’ we are told, ‘and 
the other Hardthd authorities, sent their congratula- 
tions; so that this youth, who had hardly attained 
his fifteenth year, became undisputed heir to the 
extensive realms of ifehadajee ’ (Grant Duff, iii. 91). 
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That died childless nnd without adopting 

a Fon to perform his obsequies will, to those who 
know the Hindu fooling on such subjocts, appear a 
final proof of the originalitj- of the man and of his 
superiority to the prejudices of his ago and country. 
Even to this day the Hindus preserve that belief in 
the ncec.-ssity of funeral rites for the repose of an 
ancestral soul which was becoming obsolete in Europe 
before the Christian era began. Hence a Hindu who 
Fees hiniFclf approaching his end without heirs of his 
body, usuall}' adopts a substitutive heir to do all that 
is considered needful for the preservation of the family 
and, still more, for the maintenance of his own per- 
sonal welfare in the world of spirits. It is only by a 
.•somewhat earnest consideration of this principle that 
we come to realise the independent nature of a man 
who was indifTerent to his o-wn .spiritual welfare, and 
was content to leave the succession to his power by 
word of mouth, nnd ns a trust reposed in his oflicei*s. 
llfidhavn, evidently enough, eared ns little for the 
terrors of the next world ns for the pomps of the 
world that he Icnew. But he instructed his people ns 
to the choice of a Bucce.ssor ; nnd, when ho was dead, 
the son of Anandi Btio was gi*aftod on the main stem, 
in confonnity with the indications of the deceased 
ruler, and ns efTectunlly, for all practical pm-poses, 
ns if all the Shdstris in Poona had borne part in a 
formal adoption. That the choice was not more for- 
tunate must be ascribed to the nature of the field. 

It is no part of our task to trace in detail the 

N a 
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results of this : but a few of them may be profitably 
noted in illustration of the peculiar difiiculties of the 
position that wo have boon considering, and of the 
peculiar qualities implied in tho fact that Mfidhava 
had overcome them. Tho dificrcnco which separated 
tho prudent soldier, who knew his own mind and 
made his own fortune, from tho vacillating youth 
bred in indulgence and attentive to obsequious fol- 
lowers, soon became apparent. Mfidhava, as we have 
partly seen, had always proposed to himself the 
difficult but singularly original scheme of creating a 
position, in which he should combine the delights of 
independent power with the advantages to be derived 
from continuing a member of the confederacy of which 
the Peshwd was President. To do this he found it 
necessary to rule and fight with unremitting vigour 
in Hindustan while he trimmed the diplomatic balance 
at Poona: further, contriving to stand well with the 
Ndna, be respected by Holkar, and preserve the 
friendly neutrality of tho British. But he abstained 
jOrom doing violence to Mardthfi loyalty or drawing 
his sword in quarrels about the succession; he did 
not resist the British when ho found them to be in 
earnest ; and he never drove Holkar to despair. 

But when he was dead the inheritor of his power 
proved quite unable so to manage the mighty engine. 
JFirst, the unfortunate young Peshwd committed 
suicide, dashing himself to death as a way of escape 
from the Nana’s tutelage. Then Daulat Edo took up 
the question of the succesrion, now on one side, now 
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on the other. At last he was induced to declare for 
Bdji Eao, the son of Kaghuba the old Pretender ; and 
then, when Bdji became PeshwS, Daulat KSo aided 
and abetted in the forcible seizure of the !Ndna, who 
ended his days in disgrace, if not in actual captivity. 
Then Daulat Efio proceeded to alienate public opinion 
by the iU-treatment of his predecessor’s widows. 
Then he proceeded to appropriate the Nona’s landed 
estate, and so provoked a quarrd. with the Peshwd, 
three of whose ministers he seized and put to death. 
In regard to Holkar a like policy of implacable 
hostility was adopted by Daulat Edo, leading to 
inuch bloodshed and general havoc. But his most 
conspicuous folly was shown in his dealings with the 
British. 

Of that power Mddhava had always entertained 
a discreet awe. Even in their lowest depression — 
before Goddard had come into the West and retrieved 
the national reputation — Madhava had appreciated 
the ‘majesty with which the British soldier fights.’ 
After the disaster of Egerton and Camac, Mddhava 
said, in a low voice, to one of the envoys suing for 
salvation at Wadgdon: ‘What soldiers yours arel 
Their line is like a red brick wall; and when one 
falls another steps into the gap. I hope some day to 
fight on the same side’ (Grant Dufi). Sir J. Malcolm, 
who relates the anecdote with some variation, says 
that he added, ‘And such are the troops that I should 
like to have.’ So Pyrrhus praised the valour of the 
Eoman soldiers after he had beaten them at Heradea; 
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and, like tho Epirote leader, Sindhia never afterwards 
willingly quan’elled with the State which owned such 
material of war. Ho did his best, indeed, to imitate 
them ; yet neither ho nor his able General ever exag- 
gerated tho merits of tho imitation. Never to quan-el 
with tho British, and rather disband all his now-model 
men than engage them in a conflict with that power, 
such was tho advice handed do-vvn to Daulat Bdo 
through General do Boigne. But the General left 
India in 1797, and was succeeded in tho command 
of the army by Perron, a Frenchman of low birth, 
naiTOW training, and a full share of vulgar prejudice 
against perfldious Albion. The end was swift disaster.' 

Daulat B&o was, perhaps, the best successor that 
Mddhava could select j but he was soon to prove 
himself unequal, intellectually as well as morally, to 
the due maintenance and employment of his uncle’s 
complicated system. He posed as the swordsman of 
the Peshwd rather than as the Deputy-Vicegerent of 
the Emperor ; filling his armies with foreign mercen- 
aries and choosing incapable advisers often of the 
worst character and antecedents; shocking public 
opinion by outrageous conduct, and alienating his 
best Mardthd lieutenants. Towards the Court and 
Cabinet of Poona he was habitually insolent and 
sometimes violent; he plundered the city, confined 
or slew eminent public men, propagated feud and 
assassination in the House of Holkar, and fatally 
weakened the coherence of the whole Mardthd con- 
federation. Lastly, he proceeded to extremities with 
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the long-suflfering East India Company, and hastened 
to wreck and ruin like an iU-steered vessel on a lee 
shore. The inferiority of his trained troops to those 
on whose pattern they were formed justified the 
forebodings of MarSthS Conservatives, confibrmed by 
the opinion of that wise and warlike Englishman, 
who ‘clashed with his fiery few, and won’ at Asai. 
Yet, injudicious as was the provoking of that confiict, 
the illustrious critic could not have meant that 
Madhava’s original introduction of discipline was 
of itself an evil ; hut only that it was so if it caused 
presumption and led to an unequal collision. EEad 
the Marathd armies continued the' guerrilla warfare 
of their ancestors they might have given more trouble 
to the Wellesleys and to Lake, .who, it must be ad- 
mitted, were able to make short work of their 
battalions and their batteries when it came to a 
serious confiict. Nevertheless, the subsequent fate 
of the Pindlris — who adopted the old Harathd 
strategy — ^serves to show that in any case the British 
must have ultimately prevailed. Nothing could well 
have seemed more formidable, in its way, than the com- 
bination that awaited Lord Moira in 1815. He had 
sent four columns to the nortiiward to attack NepSl, 
and three of them had ignominiously feiled. The 
Court of Directors had sent out stringent orders for- 
bidding hiTTi ‘to engage in plans of oSensive operations 
against the Pindarees, either vrirh a view to their 
extirpation or in anticipatzon .of eznected danger.’ 
Trig designs were opposed by Ss raoet ezperieri^sd 
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members of his CounciL Daukt H&o Sindhia was 
hostile, and occupying Central India, in alliance with 
the Efijfi, of N/igpur, and at the head of 60,000 men. 

Bdo adopted a threatening attitude, and was 
known to ho encouraging the enemy. At the daeahra 
of 1815 the largest body of Pinddris took the field 
that had ever been assembled. A body of 8coo of 
them crossed the Narbadfi and devastated the Njzdm’s 
territories as far south as the E^rishna rivei'. A large 
division poured down on the British districts of the 
Northern Sii'kdrs, and sacked the civil station of 
Gantur, laying waste the surrounding country: the 
loss of life was considerable, the loss of property was 
reckoned at twenty-five IdJchs of rupees. The agents • 
of the Finddri Chiefs openly boasted, in Sindhia’s 
darbdr, that they would send 50,000 men to cany fire 
and sword to Calcutta. Their total number was 
estimated at nearly 100,000: the scene of action 
extended from the Ganges to the Krishna, and from 
Cawnpur to Gujardt. To add to the anxieties of the 
time cholera broke out in the camps of the British 
and caused a loss — including camp-followers — of 
. 20,000 men. Bdji Kdo took the field with 18,000 
soldiers and attacked the British Besident at Poona ; 
the Bdja of Ndgpur followed his example: in the 
middle of October, 1817, the joint forces of the enemy 
amounted to more than 150,000 horse and foot, with 
500 pieces of artillery. 

All these perils were dispersed in four months: the 
power of liaulat Bdo was isolated by able manceuvres ; 
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the army of Holkar had ceased to exist ; the PeshwS, 
Bfiji Riio, was a fugitive ; the PindSri leaders had been 
abandoned by their followers and had been forced to 
sun-ender, or had perished in their own jungles. 

It is therefore evident that no species of native 
warfare was proof against European resources, and 
that Mildhava Sindhia had made no mistake in 
founding his ambitious schemes on a force of regular 
troops, disciplined and commanded by European 
officers: matched against the old Asiatic systems 
of warfare ho had completely succeeded. The mis- 
take was that . of liis heir in thinking that this 
necessarily second-class aimy could prevail over the 
first-class army on which it was modelled. The 
same mistake was afterwards made by the Sikhs; 
and, though made with every advantage of material 
and men, ended, after a hard-fought struggle, in the 
like result. 

After all, the great question for modem readers is, 
What, intentionally and unintentionally, did M&dhava 
Sindhia do ; and what was the ultimate bearing of the 
events that we have been tracing on the progress of 
the British Empire in India? We have seen that the 
circumstances which led to the Treaty of Salbfii 
established in MSdhava’s mind a permanent respect 
for the military qualities of the British. Of their 
diplomatic abilities he entertained a lower opinion, 
even when represented by Warren Hastings. A sin- 
gular instance of this is related by Grant Duff. 
Hastings was known, about that time, to be con- 
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templating the despatch of a Mr. Malet, as an envoy 
to the Court of the Poshwd at Poona ; and Mddhava’s 
objection is worthy of attention. Ho used no threats, 
nor did he treat the proposal to treat direct with his 
suzei’ain as a menace on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. Yet he was strongly opposed to what he con- 
sidered as a dangerous interference. He therefore 
represented that the mission was unnecessary, for 
the curious reason that he, Sindhia, was the true 
representative of British interests with the Mardthd 
confederacy. The plea was rejected ; but it is suf- 
ficiently remarkable that it should have been seriously 
urged. He was, in fact, much employed and trusted 
in the negotiations ; and the profit that he was enabled 
to derive from them made of the resulting treaty the 
opportunity which led to the assurance of his power 
in Hindustdn. 

After he had surmounted all his difficulties, and 
when, ia'1789, he finally became at once the master 
of the Empire and the umpire in Mar&thS politics, 
he had a real influence on British progress. If it 
cannot be positively said that he restrained the Ndna 
and Holkar from attacking the British and their 
allies, he at least found them occupation. When 
Lord Cornwallis was being drawn into war with 
Tipu, in 1790, Sindhia abstained from forming any 
combination against him, and profiered assistance 
which was, somewhat ungraciously, declined. Indeed, 
it is plain that his power and influence were always 
regarded with anxiety. The records of the Supreme 
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Govcramont of those da3'S abound in signs of watchful 
suspicion. In the opinion of Grant Duff— and there 
is no better authority — ^that attitude was without 
just cause. 

We must therefore conclude our study by a word 
of just acknowledgment. Alike by what ho did and 
by what ho refrained, from doing, by his conquests in 
war and by his administration in peace, Miidhava 
Sindhia approved himscK a wise and useful ruler: 
and ho was both a precursor and a factor in the 
establishment of a rule stronger and more beneficent 
than his own. 
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'A skilful nnd most nttr.icti VO picture. . . . The author has made good 
use of pidilic nnd priwitc documents, nnd has enjoyed tho privilege of 
being aided by tiie deceased statesiiiaii’s family. Ilia litllo work ia, 
conacqnently, a vnlnahlo contribution to modem liistory,' — Aea<ltmy. 

' Tlio hook ehould command a wide circle of rcadcra, not only for its 
author's sako and that of its subject, hut partly at least on account of 
tho very nttractis'c way in which it hna been published at tho inodcrato 
price of ha1f-n>cro>vii. But it is, of course, by its intrinsic merits alone 
that a work of this nature slionld ho judged. And those merits arc 
ovcrywlicro conapicnons. ... A writer whoso thorough mastcij of all 
Indian subjects lias been acquired by years of practical experience nnd 
patient research .' — The AiheiKViim. 

'.Korcr hare wo been so iniioh impressed Iiy thcgrcivtliterarynbilitics 
of Sir William Hunter ns wo have been by tlic perusal of "The Marquess 
ofDallmusie.’’. . . Tho knowledge displayed by tlie vrritcr of the motives 
of Lord Dalhousie’s action, of tho inner working of Ids mind, is so com- 
ploto, that Lord P.alhotis!c idmsclf, were he living, could not state them 
more clearly. ... Sir William Hunter’s stylo is so clear, ids langnngo 
so vivid, and yet so simple, convoying tho impressions ho wishes so por- 
spiononsly tlint they cannot but bo understood, that tho work must Lave 
a place in every library, in every homo, wo might say indeed every 
cottage.’ — Evening Neiet. 

• Sir William Hunter has written an admirable little volume on 
“ The Marquess of Halliousio " for his series of tlio “ Hulors of India." 
It can bo road at a silting, yet its reforcnccs — expressed or implied — 
suggest the study and observation of half alifo'time ,’ — The JDailg Efewt. 
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SIR WILLLOI HUNTER’S ‘LORD MATO.’ 

!?i:cosn J^nJTios. Timin Thovrasd. 

‘Sir Willinin '\V. limi contributed n liriof liut ndmimlde 

lii<v^pliy of tlio ICarl of Mnyo to tlic Fcricsi entitled " lliiler.-i of Indin,” 
edited by liiniFelf (Oxfonl, n't tlie Clnrendon rrcFs).*— TVic Timer. 

‘ In tellinp lliis rtorv in tbu nioni»prapb Wforc n«, Sir William 
Hunter ban comlilnMl Fiin well-known litomry i>kill with an enrncFt 
rynipatby and ftilnpF* of knowletljic wbicli arc worthy of all commenda- 
tion. . . . Tlio world in indebted to the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was eminently a noble life.’ — The Aeademv, 

‘llie rketch <if 'riie Man in full of intcroat, drawn ns it 1 b with com- 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation, lint more v.alunble 
is the account of his administration. Ko oiio can show so well and 
clearly as Sir William Htmter docs what the policy of Ijord Mayo con- 
trilmiedto the making of the Indian Kmpi re of to-da 5 '.’ — The iScolsman. 

‘ Sir William Hunter has given ns a tnonograph in wliich there is a 
iiappy combination of llic c-say and the biography. We arc presented 
with the main features of Iv'rd M.nyo’s administration unencumbered 
with tedious details wliich srotild interest none but the most nflicial of 
Anglo-Indians; while in the liiography the man is brought before ub, 
not analytically, but in a life-like jiorlrail.*— r«ni/v Tdr, 

‘ Tlie Htory of ills life Sir W, W. Hunter tells in well-ehoscn languago 
— clear, snecincl, and manly. Sir W. W. Hnnter is in sympathy with 
hi* subject, and docs full 'justice to Mayo’s strong, genuine nature. 
Without exaggeration and in a direct, unalTcctcd style, ns befits his 
theme, ho brings the man and his work vividly before lie.’ — The 
GlargoK JItrahl. 

‘All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familiarity with 
administrative details of t!io Indi.-in Government, and a strong grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is iitiiircd in this presentation of 
Lord Mayo's personality and career. Sir W, Hunter, however, never 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm.* 
— The Jfaiiehcster Kxprerr. 

‘This is another of the " Ilulcrs of India” scricB, and it will bo hard 
to bent. ... Sir William Hunter’s perception and expression arc here at 
their very best.’ — The Pall Mall Gazette, 

'Tlie latest addition to tho “Rulers oflndia” scries yields to none of 
its predecessors in attractiveness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . . . 
Tho final chapter must cither lx: copied vcrb.ally and literally — which 
tho space at our dispos.al will not permit — or bo left to tho sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. Tlio man is not to bo envied who can read it with 
dry eyes.’ — Allen’e Indian Mail. 

‘ The little volume which has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
iMayo’s career by one wlio knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it. . . . Some of these chapters are full of spirit and firo. The 
closing passages, tho picture of the Viceroy’s assassination, cannot fail 
to make any reader hold ids breath. Wo know what is going to 
happen, hut we are thrilled ns if wo did not know it, and wero stiU 
hold in Buspcnsc. Tho event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem fcoblo and laggard. But in this 
volumo wo aro made to feel ns wo must havo felt if wo had boon on 
tho spot and seen tho murderer " fastened liko a tigor ” on the back of 
tho Viceroy .’ — Dailif News, Lending Articlo. 

p’a 
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MR.W.S.SETON-KAEE»S*CORNWALLIS.* 

Tiitnu Knmo.v. Fot/nrn TirofSAsn. 

‘llitii now %’o1tnno of tlio *' Ilnlpni <irintlm”iiprir» kcppi up to tlio 
liigli Blnndnrcl »iet by llio nuliinr of " TJio Sfurquci^ of Dnllionsic." I''or 
dcnling with tlio nnllcnt p.iuBngciT in Lord Cnniwnlliv’ff Iiidinii c.irccr no 
ono could linvo been iwtlcr (|iintif!cd than the wiiilotn foreign secretory 
to Lord Ijowrcnco.’ — TheAthenmm. 

•Wo liopo tlinl the volumes on the “Ilulcps of Indio" wldcli ore 
being piibiisiicd by the Clnrvndon ]Vc:<s r.ro corcfully rend by a Inrga 
section of the public. Tlicrc is n dense wall of ignorance still standing 
between tlio nverngo Knglistunan and tlio grc.itcst dependency of the 
Crown ; nltliough wo can scarcely linpo to sec it broken liown nllogctlicr, 
some of these nfimirnblo biogrnphics cannot fail to lower it a little. . . . 
Mr. Bcton.Knrr lias sncccciled in the tn«k, and bo lias not only pre* 
sented a largo mass of information, but ho has brought it tngotlicr in an 
attractiro form, . . , Wo strongly recommend tho liook to all who wish 
t<> onlargo tlio area of thoir knowledge witli rcfcrcnco to India.' — Kew 
York Herald, 

• Wo have already expressed our sense of tho value and timeliness of 
tho series of Indian historical rctwsjiects now issuing, under the editor- 
sliip of Sir W. W, Hunter, from tho Clarendon Press, It is somewhat 
less than fair to say of Jlr. Seton-Karr’s monograph upon Oomwaliis 
tlint it rcaclics tho liigh standard of literary workm.anship which that 
series has maintained.’— IT/ic Literary Iforld. 


HRS. THACKERAY RITCHIE’S AND HR. RICHARDSON EYANS’ 

‘LORD AMHERST.’ . 

‘Xiiostoiyof tho Burmese War, its canscs and its issues, is re-told 
with oxcolicnt clc.arncss and directness.’— Siofifnlay Kerieie. 

•Perhaps tho brightest volume in tho valuable series to which H 
belongs. . . . The chapter on " Tho English in India in Lord Amherst’s 
Govomor-Gcncrnlsiiip ’’ sliould bo stuped by tlioso who svish to under- 
stand how tho conntiy was go\'cmod in 1834.’ — Quarterly Seriete. 

•Tlicrc are some charming pictures of social life, ond tho whole book 
is good reading, and is a record of patience, skill and daring. The- 
publio shonld read it, tliat it may be char}’ of destroying what has been 
so toilsomely and bravely acquired. —iirntfeiial Observer, 

•Tho book will be ranked among tho best in the series, both on 
account of tho literary skill shown in its composition and by reason of 
tho exceptional interest of tiio material to which tho authors have hod 
access. —jSt. James's Gazette, 
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HR. S. LA.NE-POOLE’S ‘AURANGZfB.’ 

Sr.coND liDiTioK. Tinim TiiocsAKn. 

‘There is no period in Eastern history so full of sensation as llio 
reign of Aumngr.ib. . . , Mr. I.ane-Poole tells this story admirably ; 
indeed, it •were difllunlt to imagine it better told.’ — National Observer. 

* hir. Laue-Poole writes learnedly, lucidly, and vigorously. . . . He 
draws an extremely vivid pietnre of Anrangslb, Lis strango ascetic 
character, his intrepid courage, his remorseless overthrow of bis 
kinsmen, bis brilliant court, and bis disastrous jwlicy ; and he describes 
the gradual decline of the Mogul power from Akbar to Anrangzib 
with genuine lii.sloric.il insight,’ — Times. 

‘A well-knit and cajiablo sketch of ono of the most remarkable, 
perhaps tbomostintercsting,ofthcMogulEmi>crors .’ — Saiurdaii Itevieio. 

‘ As a study of the ninn himself, Mr. Lane-Poolc’s work is marked 
by a vigour and originality of tbougbt which give it a very cxccption.il 
value among works on tho subject.’ — Olasgote Herald. 

‘The most pojiular and most picturesque account that has yet 
appcarcfl ... a piclnix! of much clearness and force.’ — Globe. 

* A nobdilc sketch, at onco schohirly and interesting.’ — English Mail. 

‘No ono is bettor qu.ilificd than Mr. Stanley Lanc-Poolo to take np 

tho history and to depict the character of tho last of the grc.it Mogul 
monarehs. . . . Aurangzib'a career is ever a fascinating study.' — 
Home Naes. 

' Tlio author gives a description of tho famous city of Shdh J nh.'tn, its 
palaces, and the ceremonies and pageants of which they wero the scene. 
. . . Mr.Lanc-Poolc’s well-written monograph presents all the most dis- 
tinctive features of Aurangxfb’s character and career.’ — Morning Post. 


MAJOR ROSS OP BLADENSBURG’S 
‘MARQUESS OP HASTINGS.’ 

. ' Major Boss of Pladcnsbnrg treats his subject skilfully and attrac- 
tively, and his biography of Lord Hastings worthily sustains the high 
reputation of tho ^rics in which it appears.’ — 77/c Times. 

‘This monograph is entitled to rank with tho best of tho Scries, the 
compiler having dealt c.ip.ibly and even brilliantly with his materials.' 
—English Mail. 

• Instinct with interest ,’ — Glasgow Evening News. 

‘ As rc.idablc as it is instructive.’ — Globe. 

‘ A truly admirable monograph .’ — Glasgow Herald. 

‘ Major Eoss has done his work admirably, and bids fair to be one of 
the best writers tho Army of our day has given to tho country. ... A 
most acceptable and entrancing little volume .' — Daily Chronicle. 

‘It is 'a volume that merits tho highest praise. Major Eoss of 
Bladcnsburg has represented Lord Hastings and his work in India 
in the right light, faithfully described the country as it was, and in 
a masterly manner makes ono realize how important was tho period 
covered by this volume .’ — Manchester Courier. 

‘ This excellent monograph ought not to be overlooked by any one 
who wouM fully learn the history of British rule in India .’ — Manchester 
Examiner. 
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COLONEL MALLESON’S *DUPLEIX.» 

Thibd Editiok. Fifth Thousand. 

* In the character of Dupleiz there was the element of greatness 
that contact with India seems to have generated in so many European 
minds, French as well os English, and a broad capacity for govern- 
ment, which, if eufiered to have full play, might have ended in giving 
the whole of Southern India to France. Even as it was, Colonel 
Malleson shows how narrowly the prize slipped from French grasp. 
In 1783 the Treaty of Versailles arrived just in time to save the 
British po\ver from extinction.’ — Timet. 

' One of the best of Sir W. Hunter’s interesting and valuable series. 
Colonel Malleson writes out of the Mness of familiarity, moving with 
ease over a field which he had long ago surveyed in every nook and 
comer. To do a small book as well as this on Dupleiz has been done, 
will be recognised by competent judges as no small aduevement. 
When one considers the bulk of the material out of which the little 
volume has been distilled, one can still better appreciate the labour 
and dexterity involved in &e performance.* — Academy. 

‘ A most compact and effective history of the French in India in a 
little handbook of 180 pages.’ — Nonconformist, 

* Well arranged, lucid and eminently readable, an excellent addition 
to a most usefm series.’ — Record. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘AKBAR.* 

Foobth Edition. Fifth Thousand. 

* Colonel Malleson’s interesting monograph on Akbar in the "Bulers 
of India” (Clarendon Press) should more than satisfy the general 
reader. Colonel Malleson traces the origin and foundation of the* 
Mughal Empire ; and, as an introduction to the history of Muhamma- 
dan India, the book leaves nothing to be desired.’ — St. James's .Oaseite. 

‘This volume will, no doubt, be welcomed, even by experts in 
Indian history, in the light of a new, clear, and terse rendering of an 
old, but not worn-out theme. It is a worthy and valttable addition 
to Sir W. Hunter’s promising series.’ — Athenmum, 

‘ Colonel Malleson has broken ground new to the general reader. 
The story of Akbar is briefly but clearly told, with an account of what 
he was and what he did, and how he found and bow he left India. . . . 
The native chronicles of the reign are many, and from them it is still - 
possible, as Colonel Malleson has shown, to construct a living portrait 
of this great and mighty potentate .’ — Scots Observer. 

‘The briUiant historian of the Indian Mutiny has been asrignedin 
this volume of the series an important epoch and a strong personality 
for critical study, and he has admirably fulfilled his task. . . . Alike in 
dress and style, this volume u a fit companion for its predecessor.'— 
Manchester Gnardian. 
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CAPTAK TROTTER’S ‘‘n^ARRER HASTIROS.’ 

I'oi’iiTii r.orrJiiN. rirrii Tiiot;sAX». 

* Tlie piiblicAtum, rrcrnlly in lliiii plhoo, of tlie ** Tjcllerf, 

Dc'pfttriic*, nnil otlo r Stnlo rajx w ptr'^rvctl in (tie I'on’tRn Dcpnrl- 
iiiont «if tile Gove nnm'nl of liulin, l77J-J7f'5,” lini tlinnvn entirely new 
liclit from tile moil niitlieniir rmiree" on tlie wlinlo liiel<iry of Wnrren 
lltv-tin^'K nnd lii« poveniiiient of ImliA. Cnjitnin L: .1. I'niiler'e 
WAtiiir-N liAhTiNCR in nce(^^1itl!:lylleit1ll•r inojinnrliine nor iluvoiil of nn 
ftilujimte rnifoii iVtlrf, t':<jitnin 'JVottcr in well timiwii ni n coiiijietfiit 
Mill iittriiotive writer on Itnlinn lii«tory, ntnl tliia in not llie fir*! time 
tliivt \Vnrren lln'linpi Imn mpplieil liiiii with n llieme.*— TVit Timrs, 

*llc han jinl hi* hesl work into thin memoir. . . ■ Hi* work in of 
(Vinlinct literary turrit, .and in worthy of n tin me than which llritiyh 
hi*lojy jirefcnt* none nobler. It in n t1i«tincl pain in the llritinh race 
to he enabled, a* it now may, to count the print (iovcrmir-Gencrnl 
amcitip tliiee In roe* for whom it liMal iinthlmh.' — Scolunati. 

‘ Captain Trotter lias done bin work well, and bin voltitiio de‘ervc* 
to nt.and with that on Ikathomie by Sir William limiter. Hipher 
pmi*e it would ho hanl to pivo it .' — Xrtr Yorl: Jleiahl. 

* Cnjitnin 'I’nitt'-r liaa done full iii*tice to the fn“riiiatinp ftory of the 
npU-tidid nrlitevciiH'iit* of n prr.at KnplMimnti.’ — Miinr!if-trr Oimrdiaii. 

*A brief (ml adiiiirabte bioprapliy of the firnt (fovcrnor*Gincrnt of 
India.'— -^Virrujf/r fV.rniiiVfr. 

' A hook which all nuint jicrtine who desire to be “ up to date " on 
the nuliject ’ — The G!<A>r. 

MR. EEERE’S ‘MAEHATA RAO SIREHU.’ 

Sf-coxti KniTiiiN. Titiitn TtioVRAXi). 

‘ Mr. Keene ha* the enonnon* ndvantnpe, not ciijoycil by every 
prudurt-r of n hmd:. of knowinp intimately the topic he ha* taken up. 
lie lian coiiiprr«‘rd into tlic*e aoj papes nn immenne amount of infurma- 
tion, drawn from thcbc«t nourccn.and iircscntcd with much iiealncss and 
cirect .* — TItf (ilulir. 

' Mr. Keene telln the stiirj' with knowledpe and impartiality, and also 
with niiflicicnt prnphic i>ower to make it thoroiiglilj* readable. The 
rccopnilion of Sindliin in the “Kulcra” scries is just and pracefiil, 
and it cannot fail to give ratisfaction to the educated classes of our 
Indian fellow-suljjcct«.’ — aVor//i Jirithh Daily il/iiiV. 

‘The volume bears incontestable proofs of the expenditure of coii- 
sidcmblo research hy the author, and sustains the reputation he had 
already acquired by his “Sskctch of tho History of Hindustan.'” — 
Drreman'f Jonrnal. 

* Amonp tho eighteen rulers of India included in tho scheme of Sir 
William lIiint<.T only five arc natives of India, and of those the great 
Madhoji Sindhia is, with the exception of Akhar, tho most illustrious. 
Mr. H. G. Keene, a wcll-knoivn and skilful writer on Indian questions, 
is fortunate in his subject, for the career of tho greatest bearer of tho 
Iiistoric name of Sindhia covered tho exciting period from the capture of 
Delhi, tho Imperial capital, by tho Porhinn KadirSliah, to the occupation 
of tho same city by Lord Lake. . . . Mr. Kceno gives a lucid description 
of his Eubscqiiont policy, especially towards tho English when ho was 
brought face to face with Warren Hastings .’ — The Daily Graphic. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BURNE’ 
‘CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN/ 

TJJJut) Kdition”. Kofnrir Tiioi-jiAm 

* In “ Glydfi mid Slrnllinnirn,” ncontrihiitmn to Sir Wlllmtn JI«nt<'r'i 
excellent •'ISiileni of Jnclin” ncriea (Oxford, At tlic'Olanndon Trcii), 
Sir Owen llurno pvi-ii a lucid nkctcli of the niiiitAry ld»tory of tlic 
Indinn Mutiny mid it» inipprc’‘.«ioii liy tlie two (,Ti-»t toldicra who pvc 
their nainrt< to hix luiok. Tiic xpnee ix limited for rn lAr^e a theme, hut 
Sir Owen lliirno okilfiilly »djii.it» liiii treatment to Idx limitx, mid rarely 
violates the conditions of proportion impo’cil upon him. ... Sir Owen 
llumo does not confine himself exrlu'.ively to the tiiiiitmy narrative. 
Ho gives a brief sketch of the rise and nrogre-s of the Mutiny, and 
devotes a chnjiter to the neconstniction which followed its suppression. 

. . . — well written, well proportioned, and eminently worthy of the 
scHcs to which it belongs.’— ^.Se Timf*. 

‘Sir Owen lliirno who, by n*Koelnlion, experience, and relations with 
ono of thesu generals, is well qiialitlcd for the task, writci with know- . 
lodge, perspicuity, and fairness,*— .iSri/nrdny Heckir. 

‘ Afl a brief record of a momentous epoch in India this little book is 
a remarkablo pi<-co of clear, concise, and interesting writing.’— X4e 
Colonirs and India, 

‘Sir Owen Hurne 1ms written this liook carefully, hrighlly, nnd 
with excellent judgement, .and wc in India cannot re.vd such a liook 
without feeling that ho has powerfully aidwl the accomplished editor 
of the scries in a truly patriotic cntcrjirise .’ — Uomhaij Gazette. 

‘Tlio volume on “Clyde and Stratliimim” has just appe.'ired, and 
proves to bo a rc.ally valuable addition to tlio Kcricji. Considering its 
size and tbc extent of ground it covers it is one of tiic best books about 
the Indi.nn Mutiny of wbicb wo know.’ — Englishman. 

* Sir Owen Bumo, who has written the latest volume for Sir William 
Hunter's “ Rulers of India ’’ series, is better qualified th.an any living 
person to narrate, from a military standpoint, the story of tlio suppres* 
siiin of tlie Indian Mutiny.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

•Sir Owen Bume's book on “Clyde and Stratbnaim *’ is worthy to 
rank with the best in the ndmirablo series to which it belongs.’ — 
il/anclirsfer Examiner. 

‘The book is admirably written; and there is prob.ably no better 
sketob, equally brief, of the stimng events with which it deals.’ 
—Scotsman. 

‘ Sir Owen Bnme, from the part ho played in the Indian Mniiny, nnd 
from his long ooune.xion with the Government of India, and from the 
fact that he was military secretary of Lord Strathn.-iim both in India 
and in Ireland, is well qualified for the task which he has undertaken.’ — 
The Atheiueum. 
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YISCOTHT HAlBUffrE’S ‘LORE HAREIRGE/ 

Srcoxn KniTios. Tiiiiii) TnotiRAsn. 

‘ An exception to the rule that hiogrnphiea ought not to he entrusted 
to near relatives, l,>nr(l Ilnnliiige, n Kchnlnr niitl nn artist, has given 
t)« an ni'curatc rcci'nl of his father's long anil distinguished scrvici's. 
Iliere is no filial exaggeration. Hie author has dealt with some con- 
trovcrsi.al matters with shill, and has managed to ronihine truth with 
tact and reganl for the feelings of others.’— 27ii' SnlunJa^ Jlcrietr. 

'Tills interesting life reve-als the first Lord Hardingc ns a brave, 
just, aide man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted ci|iially 
hy friends .and political opponents. The Idographer . . . lias produced a 
most cng.aging volume, which is enriched hy many private and oflicial 
documents that liave not before seen the light,'— J'/iC Attli-Jaeolin, 

'Lord llnrdiiige h.as accomplished a grateful, nn doubt, hut, from 
the ahundatire of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
diflicult Uish in a worhmanlihe manner, niarhcd hy ycstniint and 
lucidity.’ — Tic JPatl Mall Wfijc/fo. 

* llis son and hiograjdicr has done his worlt with a true appreciation 
of proiiortion, and has added stihstaniially to our knowlcilgc of the 
Sutlej Campaign.' — I’anitt/ Fain 

'The present Lonl Hardingc ia in some rc'pects exceptionally well 
qnalifieil to tell the talc of the eventful four years of bis father’s 
Governor-Generalship.' — The Timex, 

'It cont.ains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
ITardingc’s military and political career ; it i.s arranged ... so as to 
bring into special jironiincncc bin guvcnimcnt of India ; and it gives 
a lifeliicc and striking picture of the man.’ — Academy. 

'Tlio style is clear, the treatment dispassionate, and the total result 
a manual which docs credit to the interesting scries in which it figures.’ 
—The Glole. 

‘Tlic concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father's career will interest ni.any readers .’ — The Morniny I’ost, 

‘ Eminently readable for ovcrj’body. Thchistoryis given succinctly, 
and the nnpnblishcd letters quoted nro of real value. — The Coloniet 
and India. 

' Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Ilnrdinge was, 
both ns a soldier and ns nn administrator.’ — The Man'chester Examiner. 

? An admirable sketch.’ — The Ncta York Eerald. 

‘ The Memoir is well and conoiscly written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant,' — The 
Queen. 
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SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAM’S ‘EARI. 
CANNING.’ 

Thibd Edition. Fobrth Thobsasd. 

‘Sir Henry Cunningliam’s rare literary skill and his knowledge 
qf Indian life and affairs are not now displayed fur the first time, 
and he has enjoyed exceptional advantages in dealing with his 
present subject. Lord Granville, Canning’s contemporary at school 
and colleagne in public life and one of his oldest friends, furnished his 
biographer with notes of his recollections of the early life of his friend. 
Sir Henry Cunningham has also been allowed access to the Diary of 
Canning’s private secretary, to the Jonmal of his military secretary, 
and to an interesting correspondence between the Governor-General 
and his great lieutenant, Lord Lawrence .’ — The Times. 

* Sir A S. Cunningham has succeeded in writing the history of a 
critical period in so fair and dispassionate a maimer as to make it 
almost a matter of astonishment that the motives which he has so 
clearly grasped should ever hare been misinterpreted, and the results 
which he indicates so grossly misjudged. Hor is the excellence of his 
work less- conspicuous from the literary than from the political and 
historical point of view .’ — Glasgma Merald. 

* Sir H. S. Cunningham has treated his subject adequately. In vivid 
language he paints his word-pictures, and with calm judicial analysis 
he also proves himself an able critic of the actualities, canses, and results 
of the outbreak, also a temperate, just appreciator of the character and 
policy of Earl Canning .’ — The Court Journal. 

REV. W. H. HUTTON’S ’MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY.’ 

Seookd Edition. Third Thodsand. 

*hlr. Hutton has brought to his task an open mind, a trained 
historical judgement, and a diligent study of a great body of original 
material. Hence he is enabled to present a true, authentic, and 
original portrait of one of the greatest of Anglo-Indian statesmen, 
doing full justice to his military policy and achievements, and also to 
his statesmanlike efforts for the organization and consolidation of that 
Empire which he did so much to sustain.’ — Times. 

‘To the admirable candour and discrimination which characterize 
Mr. Hutton’s monograph as an historical study must be added the 
literary qualities which distinguish it and make it one of the most 
readable volumes of the series. The style is vigorous and picturesque, 
and the arrangement of details artistic in its just regard for proportion 
and perspective. In short, there is no point of rie w from which tb e work 
deserves anything but praise .’ — Glasgoio jSerald. 

• The Eev. TV. H. Hutton h-ns done his work well, and achieves with 
force and lucidity the task he sets himself: to show how, under 
Wellesley, the Indian company developed and ultimately became the 
supreme power in India. To our thinking bis estimate of this great 
statesman is most just .’ — Slack and White. 

• Mr. Hutton has told the story of Lord Wellesley’s life in an admir- 
able manner, and has provided a most readable book .’ — Manchester 
Sxaminer. 

‘ Mr. Hutton’s range of information is wide, his division of subjects 
appropriate, and his diction scholarly and precise .’ — Saturday Seeiew. 



HDpmi'oiiiEj; of tpe Ipueisg 

OK 

SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN’S ‘ RAN JIT SINGH.’ 

Tjiinn Kiutiok, 1'oukth Tiiobsakd. 

*\ro ran tlioronglily prnino Sir Lcpol Rriflin’H work ns nn ncciirnto 
nnd npprfcifttivi' nccount of tlie hcginniiigs nncl groivtJ» of the Sikh 
religion ntitl of lliu (cinpor.'il power fuiiittlud upon it by n strong nnJ 
roinorsolcss cliieftain.’ — The Time*. 

‘SirLepol Griflin treat* his topic with thorough mnstery, nnd his 
nccount of tlio faiuous Mnlii(r:ij:« nuil his times is, consequently, one of 
the most s'alunhic ns well ns interesting volunic.s of the Buries of which 
it forms n part ,’ — The Globe. 

' From first to last it is n model of what such n work should be, nnd 
n classic.’ — The Sl.Stephen'e Jterirtr. 

*Tlic monograph could not have hren entrusted to more capable 
hands than those of .Sir I>e|>c'l Griliin, who spent his ofllcinl life in the 
1‘nnjaub,’ — The Seotunon. 

' At once the shortest nnd best histoty of tho rise nnd fnll of the 
Sikh monarchy.* — The Xorth Ihitifh Daily Mail, 

‘ Not only n biography of the Napoleon of tho East, but a luminous 
picture of his country ; tho chapter on Sikh Theocracy being a notnblo 
example of compact thought .’ — The Liter pool Merciiri/, 


MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER’S ‘LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.’ 

Seco.nd EniTioK. Thikd Tiiobsasd. 

‘The “Rnlcrs of India” scries has received a valuable addition in 
tho biography of the late Lord William Bcntinck. 'Hio subject of this 
interesting memoir was a soldier as well as a statesman. Ho was 
mainly instnimcntal in bringing about the adoption of the overland 
route and in convincing the people of India that n main factor in Eng- 
lish policy was a disintcrcstud de.*irc for their welfare. Lord William’s 
despatches and minutes, several of which are tcxtiinlly reproduced in 
Mr. Boulgcr's praiseworthy little book, display cousidcrablo literary 
skill and are one and all State papers of signal worth .’ — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

' Mr. Boulgcr is no novice in dealing with Oriental history and 
Oriental affairs, and in the career of Lord William Bentinck he has 
found n theme very much to his toato, which ho treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill.’— 37ie Times, 

' Mr. Boulper writes clearly nnd well, and his^^ volume finds an ac- 
cepted place in tho vety' useful and informing series which Sir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing so ably.’ — Independent. 




©pillioiljs; of tl)C ISJCCjEfjG? 

Off 

MR. J. S. COTTON’S ‘ MOTJNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE.’ 

firco.vH Kiutws. Tinnn Tnot‘,«Affn. 

*S5rWill!ftm Htintcr. th(< ci!it<ir nf tlip ifori''» to which tliN hook 
bchMie*, wiiii hnii|>il\- tnii|>!rc<1 when ho cn(rtiJit<-(l lli- J.Ifc of Klphin- 
Btonc, one of the most ucholnrly of Iiidinn nihT/<, to Mr. Cotton, who, 
liitiiKcir n iteliolnr of jncril nntl rr|>ijto, {« |iroiij,'ht hy the nAturo of hi* 
il.oily nvoc.ntioiiA into clo'e nnil conit-mt rclnthm* witli f-iliolan*. ... AVc 
live in An a;;o in xihich none Imt epcciall.l^ can oRiirtl topvc inorotime 
to the tnoinoini of even the ino.t di«tin;,'niiilic<i AwKlo-ItKiian' than will 
he ocennied by rcailin/r Mr. Cotton** two hntnlred pairc*- lie hai per- 
formed hi* tank with i^i-at *ki]| and ;;ood een<e. 'J'hi> i* JtMt the kiml 
of Life of hiin<i(>lf wliieli the wl«e, kin'lly, hif,'!i-iinitl(..(l man, who j. the 
Aubji’Ct of it, would read with pU-a<ure in the lilyriati J'*i'-ld.'<.’— .Sir M, 
IJ. Urant Duff, in Thr Afatirnp. 

* To so inspiring^ n theme fp«e writer* nre lictlprqn.alified to do ample 
justice than the author of''Tlie Decennial Statcnient of the Moral and 
Material I’ro^rrr** and Condition of India.” Sir T. Colebrookc'* lancer 
liiiigrnph 3 * of Klphiiistouc appeal* timinU* to Indian specialists, but 
Mr. Colton’s aligUler sketch i* admirably .adapted to satisfy tlie t;towinj; 
demand for a knowkslgc of Indian history and of the personalities of 
Anglo-Indian statesmen which Sir William Hunter has done so uuicb 
to create,’— TAe Times, 


DR. BRADSHAW’S * SIR TH03MLAS 
MUNRO.’ 

* A moat vabwble, compact and inlvre.*tiiig memoir for those looking 
forwani to orcngagvd in the work of Indian ndmini.«tration.'— i^cjfsmon. 

‘ It is a careful aii't sympathetic survey of n life which .'•iionld alway.s 
serve as an c.vaniplc to tlic Indian soldier and civilian.’ — I'orl-Atire J‘ost. 

'A true and vivid record of Monro’s life-work in abnost auto- 
biographical fonn .’ — Olaxpoip JTeraM. 

* Of the work before u.s' wc have nothing hut praise. Tlie story of 
Munro’s career in India i.s in itself of exceptional intcrc.st and im- 
portance.’ — JTreemiin's Journal, 

‘ The work could not have been bolter done ; it is a monument of 
p.ain8t,aking care, exhaustive re-se.arcli, and nice difcriminatioii.’ — People. 

‘This excellent and spirited little monogniph e,atche.s the salient 
points of Munro’s c.arccr, and supplies some most a’aluablo quotations 
from his writings and p.apcn.’ — Jltanelirster Guarillan. 

‘It would be impossible to imagine a more attractive and at the 
same time instructive book about India.* — Liverpool Courier. 

* It is ono of the be.st volumes of this excellent series.’ — Imperial and 
Asialie Qtiarlerlp Sevietc. 

‘ Tko book throughout is arranged in an admirably clear manner and 
there is evident on every page a desire for truth, and nothing but tho 
truth.’ — Commeree. 

‘ A dear and scholarly pieco of work.’ — Indian Journal of lEduealion, 



SDpmiong of tijc Jprcsis! 

OK 

ME. MOESE STEPKEIS’ ‘ilBEQEEEQEE.’ 

Sr.cosD Editiok. Tnnm Thousand. 

• Mr. Stcphcns’nblo nml instrucliro monograph . . . We may commend 
Sir. Morso Stephens’ volume, both ns nn adequate summary of an 
import.ant period in the history of the relations between Asia and 
Europe, and as a siiggesUvo treatment of the problem of why Portugal 
failed and England succeeded in founding nn Indian Empire.’ — The 
Timeg, 

‘ 2fr. M. Morse Stephens has made a very readable book out of the 
foundation of the Fortugneso power in India. According to the 
practice of the series to which it belongs it is called a life of Affonso de 
Albuquerque, but the Governor is only the central and most important 
figure in a brief history of the Portuguese in the East down to the time 
when the Dutch and English intru&d on their preserves ... A plea- 
santly-written and trustworthy book on an interesting man and time.* 
— 2'hc Saturdat/ Hcvtcie. 

• Mr. hlorse Stephens’ Alhuqufrqtte is a solid piece of work, well put 
together, and full of interest.’ — The Athenaum. 

• Mr. Morso Stephens’ studies in Indian and Portuguese history have 
thoroughly well qualified him for approaching the subject ... He has 
presented the facts of Albuquerque’s career, and sketched the events 
marking the rule of his predecessor Almeida, and of his immediate 
successors in the Governorship and Viceroyalty of India in a compact, 
lucid, and deeply interesting form.’ — The Scotsman, 


SIE CEAELES AITCHISOFS'IOE]) LA¥EEICE.’ 

Third Edition. Fourth Thousand. 

’No man knows the policy, principles, and character of John 
Lawrence better than Sir Charles Aitchison. The B.alicnt features 
and vital principles of his work ns a ruler, first in the Punjab, and 
afterwards ns Viceroy, are set forth with remarkable clearness.’ — 
Scotsman. 

'A most admirable sketch of the great work done by Sir John 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, but saved it.’ — Manchester 
Examiner. 

* Sir Charles Aitchison’s narrative is uniformly marked by directness, 
order, clearness, and grasp ; it throws additional light into certain 
nooks of Indian affairs; and it leaves upon the mind a very vivid 
and complete impression of Lord LaWence's vigorous, resourceful, 
discerning, and valiant personality.’ — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

‘ Sir Charles knows the Punjab thoroughly, and has made this little 
book all the more interesting by his account of the Punjab under John 
lAwrence and his subordinates.’ — Yorkshire Post 



Dptnions of tDc 

OK 

LEWIN BENTHAM BOWRING’S 
‘HAIDAR ALI and TIPU SULTAN.’ 

Skconi) Hbjtjok. Tmnt) Thoubakij. 

'Mr.Uowrinff’it jjorlrnitinre jii<il,aiul Ills nftrniUvo nf the contlnnons 
mllltnry opcraliniis of the jicriod full nml nccurnte/— r/mrjr. 

‘Tlic story has been ofiun written, Imt never belter or more con- 
cisely thnn hero, wboro the fnlbcr niicl son are dejtielrd vividly and 
truthfully *' in their habit ns they lived.'* Tlitrc is not a voliinta of 
the whole soric4 wliicii is better done thnu tliis, or one which shows 
greater insight.’ — JJiiili/ Chronicle. 

* Mr. Bowring has been well cho<cn to write this memorable liistory, 
because he has had tiio bciit moans of collecting it, having Itimself 
formerly been Chief Commiisiimcr of Mysore. The account of the 
Mysore war is well done, and Mr. Bowring draws a stirring picture of 
our dclcnnincd ndvcrsai'y.* — Army awl Xnrij Gazette. 

‘An cscollcnt cxatnplc of com|>rcsi.inn and precision. Many volumes 
might be written ationt the lom' war in Mysore, and we cannot imt 
admiro the skill with wliicii Air. Bowring has condensed the history of 
the struggle. Ilia Imok is ns terse and concise ns n book can be.’ — 
North Jlrithh Daily Mail. 

* Mr. Bowring’o book is one of the frc«hesl and best of a scries most 
valuable to nil interested iu the concerns of the British Empire in the 
East.’ — EtiyIUh Mail. 

'Tlic story of the final capture of Scringapatam is told with skill 
and grajihio power by Mr. TJowring, who throughout the whole work 
shows himself a most accurate and interesting historian.’ — Perthshire 
Ailvertiser. 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘LORD CLIVE.’ 

Second Ewtios. Thibd TnousAKD. 

‘This book gives a spirited and accurate sketch of n very extra- 
ordinary personality.’ — Syeaher. 

‘ Colonel Mallcson writes a most interesting account of Clive’s grc.at 
work in India — so interesting that, having begun to read it, one is 
unwilling to la^ it aside until tbo last page has been reached. Tlie 
character of Chro as a leader of men, and especially ns a cool, intrepid, 
and resourceful general, is ably described; and at the same time the 
author never fails to indicate the far-reaching political schemes which 
inspired the valour of Clivo and laid the foundation of onr Indian 
Empire.’— A'or/A British Daily Mail. 

‘ This monograph is ndmir.ably written by one thoroughly acqniunted 
and in love with his subject.’ — Glasgow JZerald. 

‘ No one is better suited than Colonel Mallcson to write on Clive, 
and he has performed his task with distinct success. The whole narra- 
tive is, like evciything Colonel Malleson writes, clear and full of 
vigour.’ — Yorkshire Fast. 

' Colonel Alallcson is reliable and fair, and the especial merit of his 
book is that it always presents a clear view of the whole of the vast 
theatre in which Clive gradually produces such an cxtraonBnary change 
of scene.’ — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 



flDpiniong of tDc Precis 

os 

CAPT. TROTTER’S *EARL OP AUCKLAND.’ 

*A vivid account of the causes, conduct, and consequences of *‘the 
costly, fruitless, and unrighteous” Afghan "War of 1838.’ — St. James’s 
Oazeite. 

‘To write such a monograph was a thankless task, hut it has been 
aecomplished with entire success by Captain L. J, hotter. He has 
dealt calml}’ and clearly with Lord Auckland's policy, domestic and 
military, with its financial results, and with the general tendency of 
Lord Auckland’s rule.’ — TbrX'stitre Post. 

‘To this distressing story (of the First Afghan War) Captain Trotter 
devotes the major portion of his pages. Ho tells it well and forcibly ; 
but is drawn, perhaps unavoidably, into the discussion of many topics 
of controversy which, to some re.adcrs, may seem to be hardly as yet 
finally decided. ... It is only fair to add that two chapters are devoted 
to ‘‘Lord Auckland’s Domestic Policy,” and to his relations with 
" The Native States of India.” ’ — T/ie Times. 

‘ Captain Trotter’s Pari of Auckland is a most interesting book, and 
its excellence as a condensed, yet luminous, history of the first Afghan 
War deserves warm reeognition.’ — Scotsman. 

‘ It points a monal which our Indian Pnlcrs c.annot aflbrd to forget 
BO long as they still have Russia and Afghanistan to count with.’— 
Glasgow Eerald. 


Supplcmentarif Volume : price 3*. 6 d. 

‘JAMES THOMASON,’ BY SIR RICHARD 
TEMPLE. 

‘Sir It. Temple’s book possesses a high value as a dutiful and 
interesting memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose exploits were 
none the less memorable because achieved exclusively in the field 
of peaceful administration.’ — Times. 

‘ It is the peculiar distinction of this work that it interests a reader 
less in the official than in the man himself.’ — Scotsman. 

‘This is a most interesting book: to those who know India, and 
knew the man, it is of unparalleled interest, but no one who has 
the Imperial instinct which has taught the English to rule subject 
r.aces- ‘‘for their own welfare” can fail to be struck by the simple 
gre<atness of this character .' — Fall Mall Gazette. 

‘Mr. Thomason was a great Indian statesman. He systematized 
the revenue system of the North-West Provinces, and improved every 
branch of the administration. He was remarkable, like many great 
Indians, for the earnestness of his religious faith, and Sir Sichaid 
Temple brings this out in an admirable manner .’ — British Weekly. 

* The book is ‘‘a portrait drawn by the hand of affection,” of one 
whose life was ‘‘ a pattein of how a Christian man ought to live.” 
Special prominence is given to the religious aspects of Mr, Thomason’s 
character, and the result is a very readable biographical sketch.’ — 
Christian. 


©piniong of t{)c 

ON 

SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN’S ‘JOHN 
RUSSELL COLVIN.’ 

‘ The concluding volume of Sir William Hunter’s admirable “ Bulers 
of Indin” series is devoted to a biography of John Bussell Colvin. 
Mr. Colvin, as private secretniy to Lord Auckland, the Governor- 
General during the first Afghan War, and as Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces during tho Mutiny, bore a prominent part 
in the government of British India at two great crises of its history. 
His biographer is his son. Sir Auckland Colvin, who does full justice to 
his father’s career and defends him stoutly against cci-tain allegations 
which have passed into history. ... It is a valuable and effective 
contributibn to an admirable series. In style and treatment of its 
subject it is well worthy of its companions.’ — Times. 

‘ The story of J ohn Colvin’s career indiciites the lines on which tho 
true history of tlie first Afghan War and of the Indian Mutiny should 
be written. . . . Not only has the author been enabled to make use 
of new and valuable material, but he lias also constructed therefrom 
new and noteworthy explanations of the position of affairs at two turning- 
points in Indian history.’ — Academy. 

‘ High as is the standard of excellence attained by the volumes of 
this series. Sir Auckland Colvin’s earnest work has reached the high- 
water mark .’ — Army and Navy Gazette, 

Sir Auckland Colvin gives us an admirable study of his subject, both 
as a man of affairs and as a student in private life. In doing this, his 
picturesque theme allows him, without outstepping the biographical 
limits assigned, to present graphic pictures of old Calcutta and Indian 
life in general .’ — Manchester Courier. 

‘ This little volume contains pictures of India, past and present, which 
it would be hard to match for artistic touch and fine feeling. We wish 
there were more of the same kind to follow.’ — Sf. James's Gazette. 


‘SIR HENRY LAWRENCE,’ BY 
GENERAL MCLEOD INNES. 

' An admirable accouiit of the work done by one of the greatest and 
most noble of the men who have adorned our Indian Empire. '. . . No 
man is better qualified to write about the defence of the Besidenoy than 
General Innes.’ — Athenaeum. 

'We can cordially recommend this account of the modem Christian 
hero.’ — Academy. 

‘ A sympathetic sketch. General Innes tells ' his story with soldierly 
brevity and a sturdy belief in his hero,’ — Times. 

'The lessons taught by Sir Henry Lawrence’s work in India are, 
perhaps, at this moment as deserving of serious reflection as at any time 
since his death. We welcome this excellent little biography of the 
great soldier-civilian by a distinguished officer of exceptional knowledge 
and experience .’ — Daily News, 

'This bonk is a very good memoir, as nearly ns possible what a book 
of the kind should be.’ — Scotsman. 




